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PORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A NEW ASTRONOMY 
arb Davip P. Topp, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy in Am. 
herst College. 480 pages - - - - $1.30 


b Extensive use of laboratory methods. Embodiment of latest results of re- 
|. search, New treatment of Mars and other planets. Systematic, gy full 
of interest. hree hundred specially prepared illustrations. Carries out 
recommendations of Committee of Ten and New York Regents. 


1, LABORATORY MANUAL IN PRACTICAL 
WBGTANY. By Cuarves H. Cvark, A.M., D.Sc., Principal 
of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. - 96 cents 


Latest and best methods of study. Practical wy? of laporatery processes 
andof the Compound Microscope. Centralaim: a study of the life histories 
of plants,—not a mere effort to find the names of flowers. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


















Qverton’s Applied Physiology—Advanced - - $ .80 
Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar - - 75 
lesing’s Minna von Barnhelm - - - - - 50 
Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux - - - - 45 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition - - - - 90 
Cleason’s Xenophon’s: Cyropaedia - - : - 1.25 
Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire - . - 75 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite (Eclectic —— Classics) - .20 
Buns’ Poems—Selections - - 20 
Byron's Poems—Selections - - - .25 
Wordsworth’s Poems—Selections Se - . .20 
Gray's Poems—Selections at - - .20 


est number of the best books at the lowest prices. New Books constantly 

isued to meet new demands in every department, adapted to every grade of 
and private schools. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special in- 
tion on request. Correspondence cordially invited, 


Language and Mathematics 


Are the two most important departments of study in 
the School-Room. Mathematics teaches the child correct 
habits of thought. Language teaches the child correct 
habits of expression. Clear thought and clear expres- 
sion are the fundamental principles underlying the growth 
of the individual and the inter-dependent harmonious 
advancement of the race. , 





DR. EDWARD BROOKS’ MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. Arithmetics, algebras, geometries and ‘trigono- 
metries are the accepted standard by which other mathemat- 
-ical works are measured and approved or condemned. 


JUDSON PERRY WELSH’S GRAMMARS: 
Find the happy mean between the much overdone “ Lan- 
guage Lessons ” and definite “ Technical Grammar.” 


BEITZEL’S PRIMARY AND ADVANCED 
WORD-BUILDERS, with their spelling, definitions, and de- 
velopment and classification of words, have abandoned the fad 

f “spell by reading,” and the drudgery of “spell by rote,” 
and have marked out new lines of conservative progress. 





For particulars of the above named books, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


lew York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore 


614 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA, 








SUPPLEMENTARY . READING |... . 





FOR COLLEGE ADMISSION 














‘There is no more magic rune than a book.” 








SIX EDITIONS by Epwarp EVERETT HALE, 








“Take choice of all my library.” 





—CARLYLE. Jr., Ph.D., Prof. of Rhetoric in Union College, —SHAKSPERE, Titus Andronicus, iv, 1 
Stiletto Schenectady, N. Y., as follows: ’ ae 
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Paper, , 20 20 cts.; cloth, 30 cts. 





AMERICAN AUTHORS: Coopsr, Deerslayer, The 





Scow-image (7 Selections), Twice-Told Tales (10 an 
‘bas), A Wonder Book (4 Selections) ; Irvinc, Alhambra, 

er Stories, Sketch Book (8 Selections); 
loxcretiow, Evangeline. 
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“AS ONE LAMP | LIGHTETE A\ ANOTHER, NOR GROWS 
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ENGLISH. AUTHORS: Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress ; Enoch Arden and Other Poems, Tennyson; 
nox, Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems ; Deror, Lady of the Lake, Scott; Sketch-Book (8 selec- 








ae of the Mohicans, Pilot, Water-Witch ; Dawa, Two 
| Years Before the Mast; Kennepy, Horse-Shoe Robin- 
son ; Lowa ut (See “‘ Poems of Knightly Adventure”). 


“ LESS, ‘so NOBLENESS ENKINDLETH NOBLENESS.” 
ame Russell Lowell. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS: Arno.p (MATTHEW) see same ; 








Crusoe (8 illustrations); Dickens, Christmas tions) Irving; * Knickerbocker Stories,’’ Irv- Butwer. Lyrion, Harold; Macautay, Horatius (See 
, “Little Nell,” “Paul Dombey;" Scorr, Rob ing; Evangeline, Longfellow; ‘*Poems of | “Poems of Knightly Adventure”); Scorr, Ivanhoe, 
) Tales of a Grandfather ; Swirt, Gulliver's Travels ; Knightly Adventure ’” (4 Complete Poems, | Kenilworth, Lady of the Lake ; Tennyson (See “ Poems 


™nyson, Enoch Arden and Other Poems. 


a’ with Notes, viz.: 








"Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
—EMERSON, “The Rhodora.” | Launfal.” 


ia 





Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lyn- | 
ette; Matthew Arnold’s ‘Sohrab and Rustum ;” | 
| Macaulay’ s “Horatius” : Lowell’ ~ “Vision of Sir| 





of Knightly Adventure,” description in centre), 





“The true university of these days ts a collec- 
*| tion ne books.” —CARLYLE, 














EATON: 352 pecueeaet St., New Sapat Dept. Teachers outside N. E., to avoid delay, should address N. Y. Ota diteeaes Invited. 











RSITY - PUBLISHING - COMPANY : 43-47 East 10th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Every Lé eacher Should Use and Recommend 








HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 


In 16 Degrees. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 


123 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Valuable Helps for Child Study. 


Hall’s Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School. 


By G. Stanley Hall. 
termine the amount and kind of knowledge possessed by the aver- 
age child on entering school. 25c. ~ 


Rooper’s Drawing in the Infant Schools. 
Every one interested in the study of the mental development of the 
child should read it. 15¢. ee — 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. - 
There has been no more valuable book on Methods of Chid Study pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to all earnest students of the subject. 50c 


They Never Break nor Smear. 





aa 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU AND REGISTRY 
OF ACADEMIC COSTUME, 


COTRELL & LEONARD, 472-478 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of CAPS and GOWNS, the BEST and 
CHEAPEST Academic Uniform. 


Write for illustrated bulletin No. 13 and for price list if interested. 














TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR, LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Copvright Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin MCK ay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELPH 14 


New No.3. | VERTICAL |. New No. 4. 


Double Ruled. SPELLING BLANKS. Single Ruled, 


36 Pages. =. : ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 





Gives the results of careful investigations to de- | 


T' CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Frank L. Sealy, 


Conductor of Newark Madrigal Club, 
Accompanist’ for Walter Damrosgh in the 
New York Oratorio Society, etc., etc. 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


With arrangements from Abt, Schumann, 
Reinecke, Mendelssohn, Fesca, Peel, Gade, 
Gluck; melodious songs of pronounced 
| carrying, wearing and singing qualities, 
|quickly learned, and easily within range 
| of a child’s voice. 





A SONG BOOK 
FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME. 





Five Thousand in use in the 
Public Schools of Newark. 


Cloth, 75 pp. Price, 60 Cents, 
of all Dealers, or by Mail, 


Send for Circular and Sample Page. 


New Jersey Song Book Co. 


901 PRUDENTIAL BUILDING, 
NEWARK, N, J. 





ESTABLISHED 1865], 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything — necess 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory wil 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 





order, according to draw. 


gs. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 


TO LET. 


The Mount Beacon Academy building, Fishkill- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., is to let. It is of modern 
construction, brick, 44 by 78 feet, solidly built, 
heated by steam, and well adapted for day and 
boarding school, having been built for that ex- 
press purpose. There are spacious and ample 
grounds for recreation and out-deor games. 

Will be rented at a very low figure. Can be 
purchased if desired. For particulars address 


J. W. SPAIGHT, 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 








READERS will confef a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








= ES TERBROOK  VERTICALWRITER™ PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1898. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 


for their special purpose, 


requisition. § “THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


Ask your stationer for their No. 556 or 570, or place them on your 


26 Joun Street, New Yorx. 
Works: Campen, 


CO., 





February 26, 1898: 


_——— 7 | 
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¥g TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION  |_smemican ano ronsion 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








ESTABLISHED InN i 884. i] ° i THE AU DITORIUM BUILDING, Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, oo & CHICACO. es @ Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
Socks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions mends good schools to parents. Call on or ‘address 


Eastern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


THE FISK TE ACHERS’ AGENCIE ‘ a ! LB co. 23 Union Square, New York. 
Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. T EACH E R’S AGENCY 


4Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 
King 8t., West, Toronto, ‘Can. 730 Cooper B’id’g, Denver Colo. 825 Market St., San Francisco, Ca’. OF RELIABLE 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C, 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. American and Foreign Teachers, Prof ena 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
5 Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
50 B field S B and renting of schcol property. 
romfie treet, Boston. 
| ¢ E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yor« Crry, 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL PROPERTY can be had on reasonable terms FOR ‘TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 











E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








School now running, full of paying pupils. An excellent plant, and a first-class: dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
opportunity for aman having $15,000 or $20,000 to invest. Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


H. S. KELLOGG, Agent, No. 64' East Ninth Street, New York. | New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 


THE PRATT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Ageney 


' Oldest and best known in U. S. 
70 Fifth Ave , New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. Betablished 285s. 


& PLIES. 1 SCHERMERHORN & CO. arene ere Santee Oe me 
SUPPLIES. 3 New Home” | Wanted ine “caoigyen. "Hare te 


vacancies in 17 States. Oper- 
Send for Catalogue. ate in every State. 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


SC HOOL SUPPLI ES" nROBERTSON Peper oO. Bei 203 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 


a A Derants T UNIVERSITY 



































PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. bm - TA. MM ran, oran, LL. D.. Dean. Sessi on each week 
JAMES B. WILSON, 133 William Street, New York. |——— nt > 
CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, “RENCH BOOKS, 





William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
351 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York, 


| Catalogueon application. [mr Imrortations promptly ma@ 


186 pages, 40 engravings, Contains a table 
MPLETE mmm WIT NE RALS sivite sane, compositicn and form of ai| Correspondence Instruction. 
TTALOGUE OF known minerals, with supplement bringing the| the University of Chicago offers non-resident 
worktodate, Metallic classification showing what minerals contain eachelement, Alphabetical index | courses in College and University subjects | tor those 
and other lists. The best reference book of the kind ever published for the use of teacher or st Post- | who cannot attend its regular sessions. 
aid, paper bound, 2sc.; cloth, soc.; calf, interl., $1.00. Dr. A. E. FOOTE, Collections Minerals, | lars address THe Ustversiry oF Caicaco Di tt 0) 
Pabince or pecimens, Gems. Price Lists Free, (Est. 1876.) 1317 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. The Correspondence-Stuly Department, Chi 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
80-12 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 8. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828: ARCOM GT- 














ANNOUNCEMENT, 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. pe 


‘‘Graded Lessons in Arithmetic,”’ 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Princi " of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass., in | ue 
eight grades. Nowready: Grades II., III., 1V., for the second, third, and fourth years | sasiee 
in school. Grades for,the succeeding se det years in press to be soon forthcoming. | Gi 


Among the special features: The same topic carried from grade to grade.—Much work in mensuration. | 
and comparing of geometric forms.—Full illustration and explanation of fractions.—-The number and 
variety of practical examples.—The best modern methods of instruction in number.—The use of ** Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic,” will develop in a special manner “ thought power.” 





Sample copy mailed for 15 cents each. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 








EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Valuable Helps in Nature Study. meses ts 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 





PAYNE'S 100 RESSONS it Ba pbennt ame oe euuee —~ of mehemn  Seeme Send for circular. 

udy for teachers yet publis ‘ells what and how to tea orou ract tten b 

a teacher as well as scientist. Tested in manyschools, Price, 90 cents, postpaid. . . wine yaby sed 

KELLOGQ’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. Outlines in full of a method of teaching this in- pod 
teresting nature subject. It will help you. Price, ag cents. TELE oy Cc oO PE s. 


SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. for plant Analysis, Description and Drawing. Simpler : 
and cheaper than any other plant record. Sample copy, 18 vente Spoctet terms for introduction, . ra bean com ot 
WOODHULL’S SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. Describes ninety-one ~~ ae in illustra- aperature at $15, up. Send for Cir- 
tion of physical laws, that can be performed in any school-room, Price, 45 cents. qulare, Large - wags for Col- 
leges and Uni ies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 East 9th St., New York. LORMANN BROS, Greenville, 0. 
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Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Sa 


VBRTIGRAPE. SS e . 
faa! VERTICAL WRITING. Indigestion 


after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


For 3 Cents a Day You's 2 ctv: 208 sere 
Can Own a Library 
from a disordered stomach. 

Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library. __o. w. w. caraner, springseta 


| Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 





preventing indigestion, and re- 


=\lieving those diseases arising 








Seventeen volumes, uniform in size and binding, covering all sides : bec raneeh 
of educational thought—History of Education, Methods of Teaching, | Preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
Principles of Education, Child Study, Psychology, Manual Training, |acidulated drink when properly diluted 
Nature Study, and School Gymnastics. Each volume is 7}x5 inches in| with water, and sweetened.” 
size, with elegant and durable cloth covers stamped in two colors and) 
gold. Every book in this library is the best, or one of the best, of its | 
kind ; the greatest writers and thinkers on education are represented— | 
Parker, Joseph Payne, Herbert Spencer, Page, Quick, and others; it is| 
a collection invaluable for,the thinking teacher. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





° For sale by all Druggists. 

1. Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics, . t . . $1.50 

2. Parker’s Talks on Teaching, ‘ . 7 1.00 

3- Seeley’s Common School System of Germany, . 41.50 

4. Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, . : ‘ 1.50 

5. Spencer’s Education, . . . ‘ - 1.00 

6. Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, . ‘ 1.00 

7. Currie’s Early Education, ‘ ; F ae 

8. Patridge’s Quincy Methods, : a : 1.75 

9. Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, F - 1.50 
10. Tate’s Philosophy of Education, . : , 150 
11. Quick’s Educational Reformers, ° ° - 1.00 
12. Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education, 1.00 
13. Love’s Industrial Education, . A ° - 1.00 9 
14. Payne’s Nature Study, ° ° ° , 1.00 ac er ~ 
15. Shaw’s National Question Book, . ‘ . 1.00 
16. Payne’s Lectures on Education, . . , 1.00 | 


17. Welch’s Teachers’ Psychology, 7 : : | l ar Soap 
| 


TWO DOLLARS CASH 


and eighteen monthly payments of one dollar each will secure this li- 
brary, which will be delivered in a handsome cloth case (securely 
boxed), on receipt of your order. You have a year and a half in which 


to pay for it and have the use of the books at once. | GOOD COMPLEXION. 


is ahygienic luxury. Used freely, it clears the 
skin from those impairments that destroy a 





For washing the hair and scalp, Packer’s 
Tar Soap is without an equal. It cleanses 





We have also four other libraries as follows : | thoroughly, removes dandruff, allays itching 
s . P | and stimulates new growth of hair. 
Reading Circle Library, sabia Invaluable to Teachers 
Teachers’ Professional Library, (3 vols. | when fatigned, 0 beth snd chesipeo with 


| this excelleat soap is delightfully refreshing 


Teachers’ Manual Library, [2s vols.) doeteperaanid 
School Entertainment Library, (7 vols. ‘Deodorant, 
wie Stine: — po ae nama plan on liberal terms. Write for | Antiseptic, 


AGENTS WANTED. | Balsamic. 


A live teacher—one who has had some experience in canvassing 
preferred—is wanted as agent for these libraries in every city and 
county inthe U.S. Apply at once. 


E. L. KELLOGG & € 4 61 East Ninth Street. NEW YORK. 





THE PACKER MFG. CO, 81 Fulton 'St., New York. 
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Public Leadership.* 


By James H. Eckels, Ex-Comptroller of the United 
States Currency. 


We have reached a point in affairs of national moment 
where, with conditions making a strong and acknowl- 
edged public leadership of greatest difficulty, the good 
of all is dependent upon the asserted individuality of 
each.. It was declared by De Tocqueville, in his mas- 
terful treatise upon “ Democracy in America,” that “ in 
a democratic community individuals are very power- 
less,” and “ nowhere do citizens appear so insignificant 
as in a democratic nation.” At the time of his writing, 
the truth of the statement could hardly be gainsaid, nor 
was it of consequence that it should be otherwise. No- 
where was it observed that any evil resulted therefrom, 
for one still saw that the state, which represented all and 
contained all in its grasp, was very powerful, and the 
nation very great. Whatever may have been the wish 
at the outset to preserve a strong individualism in the 
citizen, by having him show in more than a perfunctory 
manner his interest in the least of his public duties, as 
exemplified in the town meeting of New England, even 
here he soon fell away, and was willing that others 
should take upon themselves the burden which properly 
belonged to him. 

It has been pointed out that this political individual- 
ism became less and less manifest as the home of the 
Puritan was left behind and that of the Cavalier ap- 
proached, despite a defended creed of party faith which 
aimed to magnify the individual citizen as against the 
powers of government, whether general or local. 

The force of strength of character in political action 
and broad public purpose in statesmanship was illus- 
trated even in the days of colonial struggles against the 
impositions and restrictions of Great Britain. These 
aggressions were felt alike by all, and instinctively there 
was developed against them a national, instead of a 
local, spirit of resistance. A national spirit of united 
opposition to ill-advised laws and unjust systems of ne- 
cessity gave birth to a national leadership undertaken 
by men to whom theindividual was content todelegate 
without question or reserve full power to act, with ap- 
proval already assured, no matter what the step to be 
taken might be. The knowledge of the strength of 
their leadership, resting in the confidence that their fel- 


y 





*Part of an address delivered at the twenty-first convention of the 
University of Chicago, January 3, 1898. 





lows were certain to accept the decision reached, not- 
withstanding the boldness of it, gave warrant to those 
who met in Independence hall to sign the declaration, 
proclaiming a dissolution of all allegiance to the mother 
country. 

And still later it was possible for the members of a 
convention convened for a different purpose to promul- 
gate a compact, changing the status of the colonies 
from an ill-adjusted confederacy into a united nation, 
bound together by the indissoluble bands of a great 
constitution. But the creation of a distinctive nation 
in no wise changed the relation of the citizen toward 
those whom he willingly permitted to be his leaders. 

He saw the formation of partisan political organiza- 
tions, and allied himself cither with that of the Federa- 
list or Republican, as the construction which he placed 
upon the new constitution might be liberal or restricted, 
granting as he did so to Alexander Hamilton or Thomas 
Jefferson full power of attorney to act in all things for 
him, as in the days of the Revolution he had em- 
powered John Adams and Richard Henry Lee. In 
the known character, demonstrated ability, and proved 
knowledge of public affairs possessed bythe men who 
made up the public leadership of the earlier days of 
our national life there was given unquestionable 
assurance ot a watchful care of the interests of every 
citizen, anda continuing guardianship ofall that made 
for the advancement of the nation. 

The individual citizen’s faith in his leaders grew 
stronger as he witnessed, from time to time, a surren- 
der on their part of long-cherished, personal views of 
correct governmental policies in the interests of the 
whole people. Thus, he had seen Hamilton, the great- 
est of all American constructive statesmen, supporting 
and securing the adoption of a constitution which was 
not to his liking, and Jefferson, the most technical of 
constitutional constructionists, acquiring a great ter- 
ritorial grant in violation of all his previously declared 
views of governmental powers, because by so doing 
they made more certain the future greatness of the peo- 

le. 

’ The wisdom of the public leadership of the first days 
of the republic was evidenced in its approval of scholarly 
attainments and business acumen. No man was then 
excluded from participation in public affairs because of 
a belief that knowledge of books rendered him imprac- 
ticable or business training disqualified him from prop- 
erly solving political and economic questions. How- 
ever personal at times public issues became, in their 
final treatment an appeal was always made to the facts 
of political history and the past experiences in national 
life were never unheeded. 

The years of existence of the Federalist party were 
taken up with discussions of questions of constitutional 
construction, the effect of which could not be limited 
to geographical sections. When the Whig came as an 
active force to contend with his Democratic opponent 
the issues were still national in character, growing as 
they did out of an attempted renewal of the charter to 
a great central bank, the creation of the sub-treasury 
system, the enlargement of the protective idea in raising 
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revenues for the general government and the carrying 
on of great internal improvements under federal au- 
thority and at federal expense. 

In that period of party politics the citizen did not lay 
stress upon the fact of his individual rights being 
trenched upon, but it was the corporate body for which 
he was solicitous. His interest was not individually 
asserted through individual, but through national in- 
dependence of action, state or party finding utterance 
through those in party authority. 

If, during the era of the Civil War and the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, there was more independence of 
thought, and less care for political party ties, the mass 
of the people still gave a strong allegiance to accepted 

ublic leaders. I believe that then a spirit of widespread 
individual independence, as against national leadership 
was thoroughly undesirable. Such a course could not 
but have weakened those who were placed in positions 
of highest trust, involving the very life of the nation, 
and brought on the disaste? of a broken and helpless 
Union. | believe it was equally, undesirable in that 
earlier period, when the country was passing through 
its years of experiment in establishing upon a safe foun- 
dation a constitutional republic. Those delegated with 
authority secured to the citizen his fullest rights, and at 
the basis of every act was an unselfish patriotism and a 
disinterested devotion to duty. 

To day, however, the country finds itself confronted 
by a situation where individual independence of action 
not only will not jeopardize the nation’s interests, but 
must be invoked to rid it of threatened dangers. 

I do not underestimate the patriotism of those who 
control party organizations and fill places of legislative 
and administrative trust, but there must be something 
radically wrong in existing public morals and public 
service when questions of great national importance 
are treated from the point of view of mere local desires 
instead of on the broader ground of a whole country’s 
interests. 

The most friendly of our foreign critics has declared 
that we have no great public leaders. If such be the 
case, the reason for it is not difficult of ascertainment. 
Thestrength of political organization has in recent years 
been built up at the expense of party principles and 
public good. Its machinery has reached from city to 
state, and from state to nation. By force of its demands 
there have been eliminated from party ranks many of 
those who believe that political bodies should be main- 
tained, in order to contribute substantial benefit to the 
government, whether it be national, state, or municipal, 
and not in a doctrine the reverse in practice. 

There was a time in the annals of our political history 
when the chief executive of the nation could at the same 
time be both the leader of his party and the public; but 
that day has passed. There must continue to be an 
irrepressible conflict between the good of the public 
service and modern party organization as long as the 
latter makes abject party obedience the absolute test 
of public preferment and political honors, and the only 
guarantee of accepted service. 

It is not long since that the country witnessed a dis- 
tinguished . statesman leave the presidential office, 
scoffed at and distrusted by his party organization be- 
cause he could not fill the dual rdle of subservience to 
yd commands and devotion to the higher duties of 

is great office. And yet, he had, in a period of great 


distress, upheld the public credit, maintained through- 
out the length and breadth of the land law and order, 
vindicated the dignity of the courts, made more respect- 
ed at the seat of every foreign power the national gov- 
ernment, and improved the public service. 

Out of all this disturbing and destroying force of party 
organization there has still come, in the largest meas- 


ure, much of inestimable value to the public. It has 
aroused the business man to political action, called to 
duty the scholar, and created, to a greater or less de- 
gree, independence even in a partisan press. I am con- 

dent that the public leadership, which is now the most 
forceful thing for good in municipal, state, and national 
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affairs, rests with these elements in our social and politi- 
cal system. 

Its good offices have more than once during the past 
two decades been enlisted in behalf of reforms which 
have gained for the public at large beneficial results and 
added to the comfort of the individual. 

Despite the contempt in which the independent jis 
held by some he has gained, at the hands of even those 
who denounce it, the creation and upholding of a sys- 
tem of civil service reform, which has raised the stand- 
ard of efficiency of those who fill places of official trust, 
given to the public a more acceptable service and re- 
moved an increasing source of corruption of the elector 
at the polls. That system is not a temporary thing, 
but is so fixed by virtue of its own inherent merit that 
no political party or leader, no matter how strong of 
purpose, vill dare efface it from the statute book, or 
make it of no effect. 

The independent leadership has stood for other 
things, and gained other victories against the organized 
efforts of party captains and a party press. It has more 
than once augmented the cause of reform in municipal 
government, and purged towns and cities of those who 
enlarged their private fortunes from the public reve- 
nues. If it has here and there failed of all it has under- 
taken, it yet has made such progress as gives promise 
of a future triumph. 

It has, as well, in almost every state in the Union, 
organized and directed a public sentiment which has 
brought about the repeal of unwise election laws, sup- 
planting them with those which tend to eliminate fraud 
and chicanery, and make the ballot an instrument which 
expresses the will of the voter, unawed by threats, and 
uninfluenced by hope of gain. But above all else, the 
independent leadership of the day has rendered. its most 
substantial service to the citizen by declaring that, in 
dealing with economic questions, the facts of economic 
history shall not be disregarded, and the experience of 
this and other nations overlooked. 

Its protest is against lowering the standard of Amer- 
ican national and commercial integrity; its demand is 
that the country shall have a financial system, rational 
in construction and adequate to properly meet the 
changing needs of trade and commerce. It rightfully 
insists that those who have the power and opportunity 
to act shall not take counsel of political expediency, or 
endanger the financial fabric of the nation through un- 
necessary delay. It knows how great a power in the 
force of education and intelligent discussion it wielded 
in the contest for a sound and stable currency, when the 
practical politician, with all his skill and cunning, had 
been driven back, dismayed and defeated; and, knowing 
this, feels that it is but due to have promises sacredly 
given, and pledges made, as sacredly kept and re- 
deemed. “| 

For more than seventy years the American people 
were free from the teaching of a national monetary error 
by any respectable authority. Within that period of 
time, irrespective of political affiliations or party re- 
quirements, the statesmen who stood as public leaders 
advanced no schemes for the money of the people which 
were in disregard of the laws of the commercial world 
and defiance of business need. The dollar advocated 
was the dollar of value, created by no legislative fiat 
and upheld by no legislative decree. The functions of 
government, limited to the direct necessities of govern- 
ment, were kept apart from the undertakings of the pri- 
vate citizen, and no one importuned for a financial sys- 
tem that could not stand the test of investigation or the 
burden of commercial undertakings. The research of 
the student of political economy, bringing forth the 
same facts as the experience of the man of business, 
were enacted into legislation, and statesman and private 
citizen with equal readiness approved of it. 

The immeasurable evil of thrusting economic ques- 
tions into the arena of political contests has come to 
plague the lines of business, spread broadcast hereto- 
fore discarded theories of finance, and make the govern- 
ment of a great nation and an honest people the subject 
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of doubt at home and unfavorable criticism abroad. 
That which we term “the money question” is not a 
political question, and under a true sense of public re- 
sponsibility cannot be treated as such by the country’s 
law-making powers. It is one which every dictate of 
common sense and business judgment demands shall 
be treated only with respect to the essential elements of 
sound financiering. Here, at least, the student of 
finance and the man of practical affairs must have a 
commanding voice, for, if denied a hearing, a situation 
already threatening must grow more perilous. In no 
country save this is it deemed the part of wisdom and an 
evidence of patriotic statesmanship to hold that knowl- 
edge of a matter vital to the prosperity of all the people 
shall stand in prejudice against wise counsel proffered 
and safe plans suggested. In no other country is there 
such financial confusion, so much error of opinion on 
monetary subjects, and so unnecessary a waste of re- 
sources. Elsewhere in the financial realm, knowledge, 
learning, and experience count as the first of the con- 
tributing elements to make the position of the man who 
assumes public leadership. With us, under an order 
of things too unnatural to be long tolerated, they only 
enter as component parts after the exigencies of politics 
have been cared for and the purposes of an election 
met. 

The thoughtful citizen everywhere must deprecate 
political conditions which demand a Jeadership outside 
the lines of a responsible party organization. The fact 
itself bespeaks the need of awakening a dormant public 
conscience and calling to action a heedless electorate. 
It comes only when great issues are at stake and great 
interests involved. It constitutes a defense against 
those who, unmindful of the trust reposed in their keep- 
ing, would subvert the ends of government to personal 
desires and political ambitions. 

However weak the independent leader may be at the 
caucus, he can boast of a power at the polls which each 
year grows more potent, and with each election gathers 
to his cause added force. He will remain as a control- 
ng factor in American politics until political organiza- 
tions are careful of the rights of all, and guard, without 
reference to private fortunes, the greater interests of the 
public. He will disappear when in party ranks are 
leaders who are courageous and far-seeing enough to 
deal with national questions in a national way, free from 
local environments, and unmoved by local threats. 

His leadership and his following came because of the 
arrogance and unfaithfulness of the dominating forces 
of a party machinery builded upon surrendered person- 
ality and avowed loyalty to a self-constituted leader and 
held together by a judicious bestowal of public patron- 
age. It cannot cease until this menace to the country 
is removed, and instead is given party organization, 
which, while faithful to party creeds and party needs, 
still heeds the higher duty claimed of it. 

The greatness of the nation must always rest in the 
keeping of a leadership strong in its sense of right, patri- 
otic in its devotion to duty, and unwavering in its fidel- 
ty to the whole people. Upon no other basis can the 
republic endure or the happiness and prosperity of the 
citizen be vouchsafed. 


a 
Private and Public Schools. 


The stock theory of educators has always been that 
of Horace Mann, the great educational leader, that 
public schools should drive out private schools by be- 
ing so much better. This plan has not wholly achieved 
its ends. In many places the public schools are al- 
ready better—more attractive, better provided, better 
disciplined—and yet fail even with these advantages 
to draw the. pupils they wish. Can it be that these 
institutions have carried the matter a shade too far, 
and have offered the people something which they do 
not want? When the teacher in a certain school 
asked a pupil, as a lesson in fractions, whether she 
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would prefer half a pie or two-thirds of it, and when 
the scholar placidly answered “ one-half,” the teacher 
came down on her with indignation as one who did 
not know that two-thirds was more than a half. After 
being thus held up to disapproval before the whole 
school, the maiden at length put up her hand to speak, 
and quietly replied, “ But, teacher, I don’t like pie.” 
Is it not possible that, by thus offering to the com- 
munity a set of public schools better than the private, 
Horace Mann may have offered to the parents some- 
thing which they do not really want? One of the 
leading private school teachers in New York once 
told me that one of her chief obstacles was in the un- 
willingness of the parents—especially the mothers- 
to have their children taught as much as she wished 
to teach them. — 

Is it not possible that there may be something to be 
said, after all, in behalf of the parents? There are 
undoubtedly other causes, besides petty social preju- 
dice, which help to keep the children of more culti- 
vated families from public schools. It is possible 
that the very excess of studies in these schools, the 
too rigid discipline which sometimes prevails, the 
want of elasticity in the course of study, operate more 
to keep away such children than any mere social pre- 
judice. It is within my knowledge that there are 
parents who would be glad, on mere social grounds, 
to send theirchildren, even their girls, to public schools, 
and who are yet prevented because they think that 
pupils are there too hard worked, or have too little 
opportunity for the selection of their own studies, or for 
relief in case of delicate health. The more advanced 
physiological views of the present day are opposed to 
risking, even for the sake of knowledge, the physical 
health of a growing girl ; and the highest educational 
authorities tend more and more toward extending 
downward into the high schools, at least, the system 
of elective studies which has so steadily made its way 
into our colleges.—* Harper’s Bazar.” 


oa 
Education and the State: 


From ‘ Functions of the State ouching TEducation,” by Pres. Andrew 
S. Draper, University of Illinois, in the February ‘‘ Educational Review.” 


‘The constitution of the United States contains no 
reference to the duty of providing the nieans of educa- 
tion, but the constitution of every state contains abun- 
dant reference to the subject. The United States gives 
land, and has done so with generous and discriminating 
hand; the bureau of education gathers data, and makes 
known its deductions, and has rendered this service 
with marked thoroughness and accuracy; and the 
United States commissioner gives direction and inspira- 
tion to the educational thought of the country; but the 
United States is powerless to control, and does not as- 
sume to manage the educational interests of the peo- 
ple; the states have full authority to do so. 

Cities and towns have no power in themselves to 
erect schools. The theory that government might en- 
courage education by gifts, and ought to see that the 
children of the poor are given the privileges of the 
schools, has been supplemented by the broader theory 
that the state is bound to exercise its sovereign preroga- 
tive to take so much_ of the property of the people as 
may be necessary to provide the best educational facili- 
ties for every child, in satisfaction of the rights of 
American citizenship. And this is equally for the good 
of the citizen and for the security of the state. 

One of the greatest dangers which menaces the se- 
curity of our citizenship and the high purposes of an 
American state is the mingling of municipal and edu- 
cational functions. These interests are distinct. They 
rest on different footings, and they look toward entirely 
different ends. If the people of a city are willing to see 
their alleged representatives bungle their business, or 
sell out their rights, the people of the state may think 
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it best not to take the municipal functions into their 
own hands, and let it pass, on the ground that the loss 
is a pecuniary one, and that the local community is re- 
sponsible; but not so in the administration of the 
schools, for then the loss falls upon the whole mass, and 
counts against the intellectual virility and the moral 
power of the whole people. 

Some communities are more favored than others; 
they have a keener appreciation of what constitutes 
good school work, more zest for excellent schools, and 
more means with which to support them. There is 
nothing in the law-making power of any state which can 
prevent the people of a community from using their 
money and their brains to that end. The educational 
organization, it is true, is a state organization. The 
city board and superintendent are only a part of the 
state organization executing the state policy. But it is 
a policy with no limitations upon means for advancing 
the people; and they may carry it out with all the intelli- 
gence they have, and all the liberality the people will 
support. 

The state is bound to see that a suitable elementary 
school is maintained within reach of every home. The 
school must beinthe hands of one who can teach, and its 
work must lead toward ideal results. This means much 
in the way of general authority, and it points to a variety 
of details. It involves the nourishing of a system to 
completeness and effectiveness, and it involves the ex- 
ercise of the power of taxation, and the right of local 
direction. It makes necessary a knowledge of school- 
houses, the training and treatment of school teachers, 
and the trend and quality of school work. All this im- 
plies knowledge and powers not supposed to be com- 
mon in local communities, for the knowledge is expert 
and the powers are general. The state which is not 
inspecting and improving its school-houses, which is 
not regulating and advancing its teaching service, 
which is not stimulating and systematizing the work 
of its schools is a state whose people are basely indiffer- 
ent to the evolution of educational thought, and to the 
logic of educational events. 

It is the function of the state to define the platform 
upon which the public schools stand and promulgate 
the theories upon which they operate. It is to keep 
their territory free from religious intolerance while it 
advances the belief in the reality of an omniscient God. 
It is to train teachers; to put them upon the merit 
basis; absolve the successful from frequent examina- 
tions, and from competition with the worthless in the 
matter of pay; protect them from social degradation 
by the presence of the unworthy; guarantee them entire 
security of position, while directing their intellectual 
activity and stimulating their moral sense so that they 
may advance to a higher plane of professional standing 
and usefulness. 

It is to keep the work abreast of the world’s matured 
thought. Commencing with the kindergarten, it 
should strive to carry the principles and, particularly, 
the spirit of the kindergarten through all the upper 
grades. It should make brain culture and spirit culture 
more far-reaching through the exercise of the eye and 
the use of the hand, and it should dignify the manual 
industries by putting a knowledge of good English and 
an appetite for learning behind them. It should make 
the work of the schools ethical, as well as intellectual. 
They must know the history and the traditions of the 
race, that they may inspire respect for the institutions 
of human society. They must know the value of free 
thought, but they must remember that, if the schools 
would fulfill their mission and develop respect for the 
law, they must impress upon youth the prerogatives of 
American citizenship and the responsibility of the exer- 
cise of governmental power. 

There is no more gratifying sign upon the field of 
American education than the extent to which the chil- 
dren of the people are thinking of going to the univer- 
sity. It was a munificent act of the national Congress 
which gave the states the lands which have become 
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the foundations of so many state universities, and gaye 
breadth and power to such as had been established, 
It will scarcely be denied that these universities haye 
exerted a more telling influence than any other agencies 
to carry the higher learning to the very doors of the 
multitudes. But, notwithstanding this, the higher learn. 
ing is the child of the sovereign power of the state, 
rather than of the United States. Regardless of the 
national gifts, the state universities have resulted from 
the initiative, and are dependent upon the support of 
the states. 

The state is bound to give the school system inde- 
pendent autonomy. The schools will be mere forms 
unless the system stands upon its own footing, and is 
independent of opposing forces; unless the whole is ad- 
ministered by friends who are chosen because of their 
adaptation to the service. 

Having built up such a system of schools, it falls 
upon the state to compel attendance, if need be. The 
purpose for which money and effort are expended is 
likely to be thwarted unless the children of the unfortu- 
nate, the indifferent, or the mercenary are required to 
attend. Money must be expended, and time given, to 
ascertain what children are not in the schools when 
they should be there, and bring them in. Every child 
is entitled to the general guardianship of the state. If 
the parents treat him as he should be treated, well and 
good; if not, the parents should be punished, and the 
child cared for. 

It is an important function of the state to equalize 
school privileges. It is bound to equalize taxation for 
the ordinary running expenses of the schools. The 
latest information is to be diffused, and the best facili- 
ties extended, if there be common educational fellowship 
and general intellectual advancement. 

But the state has functions which go beyond the pub- 
lic schools, unless we include in the system the institu- 
‘tions of learning erected upon private foundations and 
operated with common approbation. These may 
round out the state to more perfect completeness. 
Benevolence or private enterprise can do things which 
are desirable in the educational work of a great state, 
but which the taxing power cannot do. 

But educational quackery is to be prohibited and 
punished; and educational quackery is running riot. 
The frauds which are imposing upon the credulity, and 
taking the money of the people under high-sounding 
educational names, should be closed up, and perhaps 
punished with a strong hand. The duty of guarding 
the gateway to the learned professions, and of putting 
a ‘stop to the miserable attempts to build professional 
expertness upon little or nothing is a duty which rests 
upon the state. 

The state is bound to help on whatever contributes 
to the sound information and promotes the culture of 
the people. Voluntary assemblages are to be encour- 
aged. Home study is to be aided and guided. Local 
libraries may well be subsidized, if need be—at least up 
to the point where they can stand alone. Art collec- 
tions are upon the same footing. That is a great state 
whose leading men give sympathetic support to scien- 
tific research. That state will outrun its neighbors 
which will give a strong and willing hand to the cause 
of industrial and decorative art. It is within the func- 
tions of the state to aid and promote architecture. 
What could not a state do for the common culture by 
making sure that every school-house is erected upon 
artistic lines? All this, and more, is clearly within the 
province of the self-governing state. 


¥ 


Next week’s JOURNAL will contain full re- 
ports of the meetings of the Department of Sup- 
erintendence at Chattanooga with abstracts of 
the principal addresses. A report of the meeting 
of the International Kindergarten Union recently 
held in Philadelphia will also be given next week. 
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School Government. 


A note appeared in Zhe School Journal of October 9 last om the son of 
school government being tried in the Hyde Park high school, Chicago. 
“The school Review” for February contains some comments on the 
system by Prin. C. W. French, from which the foliowing 1s taken : 


While the problem of school government is one of 
the most important in the whole range of school life, it 
has received but little attention, comparatively, at the 
hands of educators. If our system of education has 
failed to reach its highest ideals in the past, our meth- 
ods of school control have been at least as much to 
blame as our methods of instruction. We live in the 
midst of democratic institutions, under a representative 
government, yet our schools, which are intended to fit 
the youth of the land to participate intelligently in the 
various functions of such institutions and government, 
are essentially undemocratic, and are controlled by a 
power which is non-representative and, in form, at 
least, autocratic. 

The attention of the educational world is gradually, 
but surely, being attracted to this problem, and many 
attempts are being made to solve it. It is the purpose 
of this article to describe very briefly an experiment 
which is being tried in one of our larger schools along 
the lines of what has been called, perhaps unfortunate- 
ly, “Student Control,” and which has been accom- 
panied by some results which are interesting, and, per- 
haps, significant. 

In the main building of the school in which the ex- 
periment is being tried more than a thousand pupils, 
ranging from thirteen to twenty-one years of age, are 
seated in sixteen rooms, including a large assembly 
hall. After an extended discussion of the subject, with 
both teachers and students, which made all fairly famil- 
iar with the reasons for and motives of the new depart- 
ure, the initial step was taken last May, two months be- 
fore the close of the year. 

The plan now in operation is as follows: Each room 
elects, in regular form, a representative to a body, which 
is partly legislative and partly executive in its functions, 
called the senate. This body elects a president and sec- 
retary, appoints the necessary committees, and assumes 
control of the order in the halls, and of the care of the 
furniture and building. It formulates a code of laws 
and appoints a corps of tribunes to carry them out. 
These laws are read to the students in each room, and 
carefully explained so that the reasons for their adop- 
tion and the methods of their enforcement are clearly 
understood, and then are posted in conspicuous places. 
Whenever classes are passing through the halls the 
tribunes are stationed in all the strategic points of the 
building, to see that the rules are observed. 

The senate also appoints a court of three judges, to 
whom all cases of lawbreaking are reported, and before 
whom the more serious ones are tried, with the custom- 
ary procedure of prosecution and defense. These 
judges, very wisely, make their administration reform- 
atory, rather than punitive, in its purposes, and seldom 
find it necessary to inflict a penalty. 

This scheme of government is distinctly a representa- 
tive one, and each pupil can justly feel that he is an in- 
tegral part of the system. Moreover, the whole body 
of the students, with very few exceptions, are intensely 
loyal to the idea. They take pride in the recognition 
of their rights, and they feel that they are individually 
responsible for the welfare and the good name of the 
school. As a result, the old spirit of a forced submis- 
sion to authority is passing away, and in its place is 
coming a voluntary submission to the general rules 
of good behavior as embodied in the laws which they 
themselves have made and adopted. It is interesting 
to observe that these laws are stricter than those under 
which they lived under the old régime. 

Two important results are evident even to the casual 
observer. The first is, that excellent order is main- 
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tained in the halls without any interposition on the part 


of either principal or teachers. From five to eight 
hundred students are required to change their: rooms 
at the end of each period, and frequently to go from the 
first to the second or third floor, and the reverse. At 
every turn, and on each of the landings, stands a serious 
and dignified boy or girl, and the slightest disorder is 
promptly, but courteously, checked. 

The second result is to be noted in the change of dis- 
position. Under the old régime the absence of a 
teacher from his post removed all visible restraint, and 
frequently resulted in an outbreak of conversation and 
laughter; and by some it was even considered quite 
proper to evade the watchfulness of the teacher, and to 
indulge in forbidden pleasures. 

It was finally decided not to define an issue on this 
point, nor even to require the students to commit them- 
selves in advance; but to keep still and let the matter 
take care of itself. And it has been observed with in- 
terest that up to the present time no student has refused 
to give his testimony in any case where the integrity of 
his institutions was at stake. In general, such evidence 
has been given in a manly and womanly way, and no 
stigma has attached to the witness. If this state of 
affairs becomes permanent it will prove a strong argu- 
ment in behalf of the system. 

The experiment was undertaken with much doubt 
and with some hesitation, but with the firm conviction 
that some system of the kind must, be adopted in the 
near future. The results, however, have far exceeded 
our expectations, if not our hopes, and the belief that 
the new departure, when wisely organized and fully de- 
veloped, would work an important revolution in school 
life, has become almost a certainty. 


a 
First and Second Childhood. 


There is, writes Lillie Hamilton: French, in “ Har- 
per’s Bazar,” an instinct in the hearts of women which, 
when we are young, we think can only be satisfied by 
children—little children all our own, in whose smiles 
we live, for whose careers we fashion our days. But 
as we develop we perceive the maternal instinct to be 
something more than a mere craving for offspring or 
a love of one’s own. The mother in us takes on a 
larger stature. We begin to perceive ideals in the child, 
an individuality ; and as the new sense of what the 
mother means is born in us, thought of self and per- 
sonal proprietorship drops away, and we understand 
motherhood to be a care, a guardianship, a guidance 
which is not coercive training, not the stamping of our: 
own views and idiosyncrasies upon the child, but a help 
so wisely directed that the growth takes place from 
within, the individuality having opportunity for free 
and full expression. 


From our experence with our own children we grow 
into a wider knowledge still, and perceive that into 
motherhood which is real, a universal note must enter. 
Not only must all children be regarded as ours have 
been, but all ideals as well. We must not only refrain 
from speaking of the faults of our neighbor’s child, 
seeing and believing in the better part with as much 
care and as firm a faith as we exercise toward our own, 
but we must take a different attitude toward the ideals 
in every one about us. We must let the strangers at 
our gates have as free expression as those among our 
own have had, and our faith in them must be as strong, 
even though the unbalanced who exercise it may 
some time be plunged into folly. In the foolish moth- 
er, idly sacrificing herself for a child, we perceive the 
maternal instinct, aborted as it is. In the foolish wo- 
man, sacrificing herself for an ideal in some weakling 
of a man, we are not always wise enough to perceive 
it, 
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Closer Articulation Between Grammar and High 
Schools. 


(Abstract of paper read by Supt. Bouton, 


of Pittsfield, bef 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association ) eenatuas 


Education may better be conceived as a process of dimin- 
ishing our ignorance than as a process of acquiring anything 
like a comprehensive acquaintance with all that is to be known. 
It is not strange that with so wide a field from which to select 
and with such different views of the relative values of things, 
our courses of study are so different, nor with so many teachers 
of different ideals and powers that our methods of education 
are so diverse. 

So far as the course of study in the grades is responsible 

for the absence of satisfactory articulation between the grades 
and the high school, the report of the Committee of Ten ex- 
presses the view that secondary and higher education cannot 
produce the best results unless built upon foundations laid in 
the earlier years of the pupil’s development. It is before the 
high school period that his mind and soul are starved or fed, 
that his nature is enriched or impoverished, that his vision is 
broadened or narrowed. 
_In Pittsfield we are trying, with what seems fair success, to 
follow the spirit of the recommendations of the Committee of 
Ten. In arithmetic we attempt to apply numbers as fully as 
possible to concrete facts and problems in the earliest years of 
the course. In the two years before the high school, we give 
twenty lessons each in algebra, geometry, and bookkeeping. 
We are making an earnest effort to study the English lan- 
guage, including it$ grammar, with such thoroughness that 
when our pupils enter the high school they will understand 
the laws of language in general and be able to devote their en- 
ergies to the peculiarities of such foreign languages as they 
take up, without being obliged to spend much time on the 
principles common to all the languages. 

We aim to give our pupils an outline of American and Eng- 
lish literature in connection with their course in reading. In 
the fifth year we are moving toward the selection of reading 
matter illustrating the history and literature of America, and 
in the sixth year the history and'literature of England. In the 
seventh year we read the lives of American authors and sup- 
plement with as many as practicable of their writings. In the 
eighth year we read along the lines of general history and sup- 
plement along the same line, with Shakespeare’s Julius 
Cesar and similar works. In the ninth year we read the lives 
of English authors and supplement with their writings. In 
our first, second, and third years we study literature and history 
only by means of memory-gems and as topics are presented in 
the ordinary readers. In the fourth year we read and discuss 
the characters included in Mrs. Bolton’s book entitled “ Poor 
Boys who Became Famous.” This is done, not only to give 
the pupils an introduction to the noted persons named, but also 
with the expectation that it will afford an effective lesson in 
character building. 

Inour fifth year we read and discuss Eggleston’s “First Book 
in American History,” and in the sixth year we read and dis- 
cuss Philip’s “Historical Reader,” as the basis of a glimpse of 
English history. 

We begin the subject of civil government in the third year 
in the form of questions about the city hall, the courthouse, the 
postoffice, and other public buildings, about officials whom the 
children are likely to know or to have heard of, and about 
such matters as money and its origin. In the fourth year we 
continue the subject as shown in the government of Pittsfield 
and Berkshire county. In the seventh year we read and dis- 
cuss Dole’s “ American Citizen.” In the ninth year we take 
a five weeks’ review of the facts of government in the United 
States, using Mowry’s “ Elements.” 

Under the head of information and culture, we study in the 
first year a series of topics covering the general field of an:- 
mals, plants, minerals, natural phenomena, and the occupa- 
tions and achievemnts of men. In the second year a similar 
scheme of conversations and illustrations is followed, the topics 
relating chiefly to animals, vapor and the forms it takes, and 
plants. In the third year a wider and somewhat more classitie 1 
series of topics is followed relating to nature and man, and in- 
cluding agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce. In, the 
fourth year nature study is located in connection with Pitts- 
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field and Berkshire county. Physiology is a daily study in the 
sixth year. The nature study of the eighth year is devoted 
to animals, minerals, and rock formations. In the ninth 
year the work includes a series of experiments in physics, a 
series of observations of the heavens, and some of the most 
commonly known facts of astronomy, and experiments jn 
chemistry. 

These details will perhaps illustrate the kind of subjects that 
seem to prepare the way for a satisfactory entrance to the tra- 
ditional high school. So far as practicable, these subjects 
are introduced in such connections as to favor correlation an 
progressive development of the knowledge and the mental 
powers of the pupils. 

In our high school not much change has been made to ren- 
der the articulation with the grammar schools closer. We 
have, however, given increased attention to arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, spelling, and the every-day use of spoken and 
written English. i 

From somewhat careful and extended inquiries among the 
pupils of our high school, I conclude that whatever lack of ar- 
ticulation is felt between my own grammar schools and high 
school lies mainly in the new associations and new methods of 
procedure at the beginning of the high school course. Some 
of the difficulty arises from lack of sympathy between the 
teachers. 

The more we can secure for the grade teachers who have 
had a genuine thorough-going normal or college training, the 
less will be the break between the grades and the high school 
whose teachers have had such training. The gap between the 
knowledge of subject-matter which high school graduates have, 
and such knowledge as a normal school graduate ought to 
have, should be filled by the normal school. If the normal 
school has not the time to fill this gap, the school committee 
and superintendents who employ their graduates on the 
strength of their normal diplomas certainly have not. 

A means of drawing the work of the high school and the 
grammar schools closer together, in fact, if not in form, would 
be to secure closer relations between the high school and the 
grammar school teachers. I think there will be recognized a 
general aloofness between the grade teachers and the high 
school teachers. Much of this probably arises from the fact 
that the teacher of ancient languages has, apparently, felt himseli 
to have little in common with the teacher of English grammar, 
the teacher of algebra and geometry little-in common with the 
teacher of arithmetic, and so on. 

Close articulation between the grammar schools and the 
high school requires that the test for passing from the gram- 
mar school to the high school shall be of the same nature, and 
under the same conditions as the test for passing from one 
grade to another in the grammar schools. If the questions 
for passing from grade to grade are set by the teachers of the 
next grade, the questions for passing from the grammar school 
to the high school may consistently be set by the high school 
teachers. i bh 

Close articulation between the grammar schools and the 
high school also requires that the same standard for promotion 
be maintained throughout. If the pupils pass from grade ¥ 
grade on a general average, they should pass to the high schoo 
on a general average. If they pass from grade to grade on 
general average, subject to a minimum in certain subjects, 
they should pass to the high school on the same average, sub- 
ject to the same minimum. | . 

Another means of lessening the differences between the 
grammar schools and the high school is to introduce depart- 
mental instruction into the grades, or to continue in the first 
year of the high school the ordinary grade plan of having the 
instruction of the class given by a single teacher. So far ss 
close articulation is concerned, and laying aside other yore 
erations, the ideal change from one plan to the other ee 
probably be to begin departmental work two or three grades 
below the high school. ; e 2 

The gap might be partially closed by social gatherings, im 
which the candidates for the high school could meet their new 
teachers socially before meeting them in the school-room. ' 

Locating grammar and lower grades in the high schoo 
building tends to reduce the abruptness of the transition from 
the grammar to the high school. ; ; . 

Grammar school graduation exercises with formal granting 
of certificates to those who have completed the grammes 
school course seem helpful in bringing the grammar schoe. 
ending nearer the high school beginning. A certificate t r 
the grammar studies are completed, and that the pupil is ad- 
mitted to the high school, with the exercises usually accom- 
panying the presentation of such certificates, constitutes — 
thing like a triumphal entry. as opposed to an unheralde 
knocking at the high school door for admission. 
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Science in Preparatory Schools. 


(Digest of an article by Ralph S, Tarr, Cornell university in the ‘‘ Journal 
of Pedagogy” fos January.) 

In considering the present status of science teaching in pre- 
paratory schools, it is difficult to state the case briefly and still 
correctly. It is certain that in the majority of schools there 
has been real progress; a fact which, though recognized by 
most science teachers, is not yet fully grasped by teachers of 
the languages and mathematics. So long as this remains 
true, opposition to the recognition of science as a college en- 
trance requirement will be strong. 

Science teaching in the secondary schools has taken a prom- 
inent place, though it has attained its position only after a hard 
fight. As yet, the battle is only half won. Where but few 
teachers can be employed, they are likely to be selected with 
reference solely to the demands of the college; the subjects 
not among those fostered by the college demand, are neglected. 
This is a serious obstacle in the path of science instruction in 
the preparatory schools. This branch has been discriminated 
against, and has gained its present position only in the face of 
decided odds. The time has come when the science teachers 
of the preparatory schools have a right to demand the removal 
of this discrimination, and they owe it to themselves to make 
the demand. It should be made, not merely on the basis of 
justice and encouragement to science itself, but also in justice 
to the parents, the schools, and the pupils. 

There is now altogether too much pseudo-science in the 
schools. For this no one should ask recognition. It should 
be gradually eliminated, either by improvement or by being 
taken bodily out of the curriculum; and the surest way to bring 
about this end is to mark it as false, and\for the college to de- 
cline to consider it science. Under the present conditions the 
teacher of science in the secondary schools may be almost 
anything; a high school graduate, a normal school student, a 
college student working his way through college, or recently 
graduated from it, or in some cases he may be a man splendidly 
trained, both at home and abroad. 

One of the crying needs of the schools is to be rid of the 
smatterer. When a teacher is expected to know all about 
physics and chemistry, zodlogy, physiology, and botany, geolo- 
gy, and physical geography (perhaps with meteorology, physi- 
‘ography and astronomy added) one can hardly expect him to 
do high grade work. The teacher, to give instruction such as 
the college should demand, must be specially trained in one 
of the three groups of science. Where such a teacher is re- 
quired to give instruction in other sciences, in which he is 
not specially trained, the quality of his teaching will be very 
much better than that of one who has no special training or 
interest. 

It might be made possible for the pupil to take one science 
that is well taught, or if more than one is taught on approved 
methods, to allow him to choose which one he would take, or 
possibly even allow him to take two. Let the choice of the 
group be a matter of chance, if necessary; take the one in 
which the teacher is most interested, or for which the school 
is best equipped, and develop that, and in all future time, for 


saving expense in laboratory equipment, choose the teacher 
whose training is along this line. The ideal would be to fur- 
nish a specially trained teacher for each of the three groups, so 
as to insure a high quality of work in all the sciences taught; 
and this is the ideal toward which the report of the Committee 
of Ten, if followed, would lead. 

There is a general agreement that genuine science instruc- 
tion should be of disciplinary value. It should not merely 
teach facts, but should be so taught that, when finished, the 
powers of thought shall have been distinctly improved. It is 
agreed that laboratory work is the means to this end. The rapid- 
ity with which laboratory study of sciences has pushed its way 
into the schools is most gratifying. Nevertheless it would seem 
that in the enthusiasm for the new, there is tendency in some 
directions to overlook the importance of the old. The original 
demand for information upon science subjects was based upon 
a distinct need, and this should not be overlooked; the cultural 
value of science should not be forgotten. The most uncertain 
of all the points in science teaching is what should be taught 
and when it should come in the course. The essential thing is 
to have one group of sciences properly taught. When this 
shall come, and what shall precede and follow it, is of less 
importance, and will, in many cases, depend upon the individ- 
uality of the teacher and upon the location of the school. 

The progress of science instruction is such that teachers 
have the right to demand that science, when well taught, ay | 
properly be placed on the list of college entrance subjects. 
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general move should be made by the teachers of genuine sci- 
ence to secure recognition of the success that science teachers, 
almost unaided, have attained. 





“The Pedagogical Type.” 


The foregoing is the title of an article in the February number 
of “ The Bookman,” which it would be well for all teachers to read, 
on account of its suggestiveness and implied warning. On this 
article the following remarks are based. 

The writer, Mr. ow Merriam Hyde, appears to have small 
sympathy with the teacher; yet his remarks are in a large meas- 
ure just. Now, no person with a fair amount of brains cares to 
be considered a type, and as all teachers are presumed to have 
this qualification, we will assume that none of them care for the 
appellation, yet the larger number of them deserve it, to a greater 
or less degree, and to a great extent it is their fault. But there is 
a remedy. 

Too many teachers, when they come home tired from the day’s 
work, and nervous from its annoyances, give themselves up to 
their weariness, and seek purely physical rest. Now, physical 
rest is good and necessary, but there is something more. Others 
come home with an armful of papers to be marked and work to 
be planned for the next day. This they let occupy the larger part 
of the time between school and bed time, and then they lie down 
exhausted. A third class will, as soon as the opportunity offers, 
take out some work on pedagogy and delve over it until bed 
time. But on ail of them the effect is the same. They return to 
school the next day weary and unstrung, tempted to hate them- 
selves, their work, and their pupils. If you ask any one of these 
teachers if she has read a notable new k, she answers, “ Oh, 
no, I have. no time.” If you hear her talking of her class in his- 
tory, and the subject on which it is engaged, and say, “——’s his- 
tory of that country or period is so fine; of course you have read it?” 
She replies “ No, I have no time to read anything but what is pre- 
scribed for each day’s lessons.” If you ask if she has seen the 
last art-exhibit or been to a recent concert, she will say, “ No, I 
am too tired to go out again after I get home. I should not enjoy 
them if I went.” Now, are not the fault and the remedy clear ? 
Let the teacher live more outside of her daily labor, as the mem- 
bers of almost any other profession will do, and the result will be 
evident in a very short time. 

There is herdly a teacher that cannot spare or make at least 
half-an-hour a day for outside reading, by which is meant readin: 
that is apparently totally unrelated to teaching. Let her rea 
those of the new books which are awakening the most interest in 
the thinking world; let her read some of the famous books that 
have stood the test of years—novels, history, philosophy, poetry ; 
if science interests her, let her become familiar with its past his- 
tory and present developments; let her read biographies of those 
who have been the great ones of the world, and brief histories of 
art and music. If she has only a short time each day, she must 
not be discourraged, but seize it, for “mony a mickle makes a 
muckle.” In addition to this, if she lives where there is opportu- 
nity, let her attend an art exhibit or a concert occasional Pe with 
the definite intention of enjoying it. To do anyor all of these 
things, the teacher will probably have to make some effort at first, 
to overcome the feeling that she must rest, or work, or read peda- 
gogical books. The answer to these objections is: first, that such 
reading as that recommended is both recreation and rest; second, 
that the worh of markin, papers, etc., will be carried on with 
much less effort after the mind has been refreshed by a total 
change of subject; third, that pres reading need not be 
given up, but a fair division of time made, and in addition the 
pedagogical reading will be of much more benefit if attacked with 

a fresh mind, aud from a new point of view. The present result 
will be that the teacher will return to her work next day with a 
mind refreshed and strengthened, her faculties alert, her nerves 
less sensitive to petty annoyances, and her recent reading proving 
of unexpected assistance in her daily work, by providing new ma- 
terial, illustrations, and arguments, and most important of all, new 
points of view. The final result will be that the teacher will grad- 
ually be drawn out of that rut into which she has been sliding, 
will be in touch with that active, thinking, living world outside of 
her vocation, and will cease to be one of a peculiar race. Ina 
word, let the teacher live more outside of her teaching, and we 
shall hear less of the “‘ pedagogical type.” 
Edith Granger. 





Hudson County Teachers’ Organize. 


The Hudson County, N. J., Teachers’ Association was or- 
ganized Saturday, Feb. 19, at Union Hill, N. J., with a mem- 
bership of 200. M. H. Kinsley, of Kearney, was made presi- 
dent, Otto Oertel, of Union Hill, vice-president, and Supt. E. 
A. Murphey, of Jersey City, treasurer. There were interesting 
discussions on the flexible course of study, and on grouping in 

rade classes, as advocated by Supt. Shearer, of Elizabeth. 
Brin, Oertel gave an interesting talk on the geography of 
New Jersey. ' 

The association will meet four times a year, the next meeting 
being on the second Saturday in May. To the recent good 
work of Supt. Murphey in holding grade meetings, and other- 
wise stimulating educational activity is largely due the bright 
prospects with which the association starts out. 
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Vacation Schools in France and Switzerland. 


_ Vacation schools for French, writes William Henry Bishop 
in a letter to “ The Nation,” are of late being founded in con- 
siderable number in Europe, for the benefit of foreigners, The 
courses given are usually divided into two series; as, at Paris, 
one includes the month of July and the second the month of 
August. Each course is complete in itself; they mean to cover 
about the same ae. but the texts and other matters are not 
duplicated, so that one might profitably follow both. All of 
them present an excellent opportunity to find out what the 
language is in its real dignity and importance, in its traditions 
and its literary development, as contrasted with the light smat- 
tering usually got from the ordinary French teacher abroad. 

The vacation school at Paris, under the auspices of the Alli- 
ance Frangaise, —— founded only in 1894, has become the 

most important of all. The Alliance Frangaise is a patriotic 
association—with many distinguished persons in its manage- 
ment, and branches in all parts of the world—for the propaga- 
tion of the French language. 

The exercises were held in the bright new edifice of the 
Ecole Coloniale, which is close by the Luxembourg gardens. 
From the first a very cordial and considerate spirit was mani- 
fested toward the large group of strangers. They represented 
every sort of nationality: Russians, Danes, Hollanders, Ital- 
ians, Bulgarians, Czechs were all there. Germans were largel 
in the majority; 216 out of the 370. There were 54 English 
and 44 Americans; the Rusisans followed next in order. 

Lectures began, at the rate of about three a day, with conver- 
sation classes by small groups of persons, and visits, under a 
competent conductor, to the monuments and other art works of 
Paris. The French language of the seventeenth century and of 
the nineteenth were treated of, Gallicisms and popular speech; 
classic and contemporary literature, Lamartine, by himself; 
the dramatic theories of Diderot; comedy after Moliére; the 
romantic drama. There were, besides, recitations in diction 
and dramatic reading; in elocution and pronunciation. The 
series is divided into two courses, elementary and advance, 
according to the ability of the student, and there is also a com- 
mon course, open to all alike, treating of the institutions of 
France and of art. At the end of the term examinations are 
held and diplomas issued. As to the matter of expense, it is 
moderate; the whole two hundred exercises, of all sorts, can 
be obtained for the sum of 150 francs, or twenty-five tickets 
can be taken for twenty-five francs—this is required as a min- 
imum—and, after that, such single tickets as may be desired. 

Prof. Brunot, of the university, author of a historical gram- 
mar of the language, was the lecturer, best known among 
scholars. He is spoken of as the soul of this work, on account 
of his great interest in it from the first. René Doumic, of the 
Lycée Stanislas, the pave spe literary critic of the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” was the most interesting of the lecturers. 
The ampitheater was large—for the purpose in view—and 
front seats were much in demand, but he could always be heard 
without difficulty. It is gratifying to know this, as he is com- 
ing here in the spring to lecture at some of our universities. 
Not all the speakers were as entertaining as M. Doumic; some 
of them mumbled under their breath, and some of them were 
dull. But this was to be said of them all, that it was improv- 
ing to listen to them, no matter what their material or their 
delivery, for one does not master talking French by listening 
to a single speaker, any more than translating it by reading 
ony a single author. 

he conversation classes were really very well conducted. 
I could not but admire the polite ingenuity with which the 
bright young professor, in one of the sections, combated the 
reluctance of some of his auditors in being led into talk. 
Some of them had had very little previous practice in speaking. 
“ And you, monsieur,” he would say, extending a courteously 
appealing hand toward, for instance, the dark South Ameri- 
can, “will you tell us something about the system of suffrage 
in your country?” “And you, madamoiselle,” again, to the 
blonde Swedish girl, whose pleasant high color at once became 
more rosy still, with a flush of modesty, “ have you been to the 
theater sometimes in Paris?” The theater was always a re- 
source; Richepin’s play, “ Le Chimineau,” was on at the time 
at the Odéon, and nearly everybody had seen it. He would 
have the plot narrated and commented upon. Again, Zola, 
what, with the differing moral ideas from so many parts of the 
globe, proved a source of such lively discussion that all self- 
consciousness was, for the time being, thrown off. 

The final examinations consisted of the writing of a dis- 
sertation, in French, on some subject based upon the work 
gone over. One of those for the superior course was: “ What 

was the end aimed at by Moliére in writing Tartuffe?” One 
of those for the elementary course: “An interview between 


the king and a critic belonging to the classic school, who 
wished him to forbid the representation of Victor Hugo's 
plays.” But one American passed the examination for a di- 


loma, while sixteen diplomas were awarded to the English; 

ut I think this merely shows that the Americans have not 
yet begun to enter for the examinations; they content them- 
selves, for the present, with the incidental improvement. 

The only other vacation school in France, at present, though 
Grenoble is talking of having one soon, is that at Nancy, be- 
longing also to the Alliance Francaise. Nancy has 80,000 
people, and retains many of the stately features that belonged 
to it when it was the court-city of the Dukes of Lorraine. 
The lessons were given at the university. There are but 
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five a week, and, as at Paris, the price comes to a franc a les- 
son. I found about thirty persons comfortably assembled about 
a long table, with the professor at one end. There were two 
English and one American, the latter a young woman from 
Arkansas. The course was followed by seventy persons in all] 
last year. It is not here merely a vacation course; it runs 
throughout the year. The university is open gratis to those 
who may desire to attend there, the whole certainly making 
an excellent opportunity. 

At Geneva, 1 found some two hundred and twenty members 
in the summer course, with every appearance of being actively 
interested. The greater number were still Germans. There 
were but two from England—more exactly, Scotland—and 
none from aAmerica,. though there have been Americans in 
former years. The fees are a little lower than in France; 
that is, forty francs for six weeks, at the rate of eleven lessons 
a week. Modern French was rather emphasized in the pro- 
gram. The purpose here seemed to be to devote as much time 
as possible to the actual spoken language, leaving out the ap- 
peal to French pride and patriotism, which was a natural part 
of the proceedings at Paris. So far as language is concerned, 
Geneva is a thoroughly French city; it is the birthplace of 
many great French writers, the source of most excellent French 
books, and its leading newspaper is among the best in Europe. 
The university buildings are ina part of the town, well linked 
in, with the older part that contains the Cathedral and the 
Hotel de Ville. They look out with a fine, stately air on a 
lovely public garden, made on the site of some old ramparts. 
The instruction was imparted by groups of not more than 
fifty, a feature which made it quite personal, easy, and prac- 
tical. The instructors, chiefly from the government lycées, 
were young, energetic, and very competent in their subjects. 

Prof. Bouvier, the founder and director, was admirable. His 
own department was the French literature, with classes in 
“ Analytical Reading” and in “Improvisation and Discus- 
sion.” He read French poetry beautifully, without any of the 
cheap artifices of the elocutionist. 

Further along on the lake, at Lausanne, housed in the new 
chemical laboratory of the quaint university, high on the very 
steep hill, is another of the vacation schools. And still another 
is at Neuchatel, on the lake of the same name, the town where 
Agassiz was once professor. 


Dad 


Truant Schools in England. 


For twenty-five years England has been trying to enforce the 
compulsory education law, with only moderate success. The 
problem of educating the indifferent, imbecile, or vicious child of 
the congested districts of the city, is one of enormous magnitude, 
and the reform progresses but slowly. 

A representative truant school may be foundin the Ancoats dis- 
trict of the city of Manchester. The district is a commercial one, 
representing vast wealth, but the factories and establishments are 
all clothed in grime, and such a thing as home life seems well nigh 
impossible. 

Yet philanthropic workers have been active here, and working 
men’s clubs, reading-rooms, coffee houses, college settlements, 
university extension lectures, and evening classes have been estab- 
lished. 

The Mills street truant school is filled with children gathered 
by the board officers from all parts of the city. Whenever a child 
of school age is found on the streets, the parents are found and 
warned. If this does no good, they are summoned to court and 
fined, and the child committed to the truant school for three years. 
During this time the father must pay for each child's food from 
6 to 50 cents a week, according to his income. 

The work of the school begins every morning at 6.30, in the lav- 
atories, where each child must strip to the waist and wash first in 
hot water then in cold, using his own towel. After dinner comes 
another washing, and once a week each child has a hot bath and 
a Jesson in swimming. 

Once a week the girls are examined by a woman doctor, and the 
boys by physicians from the Ancoats’ hospital, while the matron 
of ~ school keeps a stock of simple remedies constantly on 
hand. 

At 8 o'clock, breakfast is served and consists of porridge and 
milk, alternating with bread, butter, syrup, and cocoa or coffee. 
Dinner consists of soup, meat, potatoes, and bread, after which an 
hour’s recess is granted. 

One half of the day is devoted to manual labor, morning and 
afternoon alternating every week. The children do the whole 
work of the house—the boys chopping wood, carrying coal, brush- 
ing stoves and the like, while the girls wash towels, dresses and 
dishes, and help to cook their meals. The boys can learn carpen- 
tering, shoe-making, and tailoring, and the girls have special les- 
sons in baking, cooking, and dress-making. 

After supper the children return to their homes. Then by stay- 
ing on the streets at night, selling matches or newspapers, they 
undo by their surroundings, much of the good they have received 
in school. And right here is the great problem—the taxpayers 
will not support the children over night or during Sunday. In 
many cases, the moral health of the child depends on its complete 
separation from its parents. To that point, the public school sys- 
tem has not yet come. How soon the question will be settled, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 
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It is unfortunate that the makers of courses of study 
for the elementary schools are not always thoroughly 
at home in pedagogy. Many of the superintendents 
in our larger cities have never taught themselves and 
do not know the capacities of children. Often they 
have not even a theoretical knowledge of elementary 
education, and yet their decision concerning the 
studies to be pursued is made law. 

Teachers are expected to translate the demands of 
their superiors into practice with neither instruction 
nor suggestion as to how to take care of additions 
without overcrowding the time. Thus it happens 
that both teachers and pupils are overworked and 
grow duller instead of wiser. The blame is then laid 
to the new education which has demanded the intro- 
duction of the new branches, while it ought to be 
charged to the superintendent who does not know 
enough of pedagogy to consider that each addition 
involves complete reorganization of the course of 
study. 

Some people require a house to hold what a skilful 
packer can get into a trunk. Superintendents can 
reasonably be expected to show their teachers how to 
do justice to all they have laid out for them, without 
neglecting essentials. , 


The death of Miss Frances E. Willard on the morn- 
ing of February 18, has been deemed by men and 


womeg throughout the country a personal loss. The 
educational world especially feels it such, because 
Miss Willard was a teacher. It wasas a teacher, with 
the true teacher’s spirit of lifting those about her to a 
higher plane of morality and usefulness, that she un- 
dertook her temperance work. She was more than a 
teacher in the school-room. Education meant more 
to her than the mere drilling of children in words and 
tables ; she saw wherein the minds and hearts of men 
and women needed to be elevated and invigorated, and 
to this branch of education she devoted her life. 

Such a life as Miss Willard’s is an inspiration to 
every teacher. She left the school-room simply to 
work in a broader field, which she saw almost neglec- 
ted. She made humanity her school, temperance be- 
ing only one of the subjects which she taught. It was 
as a teacher who devoted herself to lofty purposes, 
without thought of money or fame, that Frances Wil- 
lard reached the summit of honor. It was in recogni- 
tion of the nobility of that teacher’s life and work that 
her coffin was showered with the white flowers she 
loved, as the words were whispered, so precious to 


every conscientious teacher, “ She hath done what she 
could.” 


This issue of Zhe Journal contains abstracts of im- 
portant educational articles published in the February 
reviews and magazines. In the future one number 
each month will be devoted to such digest, the ar- 
ticles being taken up much as are the subjects treated 
in the ‘“ Review of Reviews” and the “ Literary Di- 
gest.” It is hoped that these numbers will prove a 
valuable aid to the busy teacher who lacks the time 
to read the numerous magazines issued each month. 
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The Loud Bill. 


The necessity for some provision by which the post office de- 
partment of this country may pay its own expenses is generally 
recognized. At the same time all who are interested in educat- 
ing the masses by the spead of good literature should use every 
—— means for the defeat of the Loud bill. Mr. H.N, 

heeler, of Boston, who appeared before the senate committee 
to oppose the bill, in a letter to the New York “ Post,” of recent 
date, made a very earnest plea for its defeat. 

The principal objects of the Loud bill are, according to Mr. 
Wheeler, (1) to oateie from the peceegee of low postal rates all 
periodicals which are merely books or reprints of ks, whether 
they be bound or unbound ; (2) to exclude all sample copies, and 
(3) to require each periodical to have a legitimate list of sub- 
scribers who voluntarily order and pay for the same. 

It was contemplated by the framers of the present law that 
such material as books and reprints of books contain, should re- 
ceive the highest postal privileges if issued in periodical form. 
The policy of such legislation is to encourage the dissemination 
of desirable reading matter among the masses of the people at 
cheap rates, both as to cost of the Sooks themselves and as to 

ostage. Under this legislation the best classes of literature 
ave been sent out so that they could be sold to the people 
at ten cents a volume. 

The arguments set forth by Mr. Wheeler are substantially as 
follows: (1) there is at present large demand for the writings of 
leading American and English authors in cheap periodical form, 
In this form will be found the writings of Locke, Pope, Mil), 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and many other authors of note. 

(2) In periodicals containing reprints there is not so large a 
proportion of trash as is to be found in those papers whose con- 
tents are hastily prepared between two issues. Lists of reprints 
which have been condemned by those who favor the Loud bil! 
have been gone over by one of our prominent librarians, who has 
found in them a larger percentage of material suitable for per- 
manent library use than would be the case with even the best of 
our literary magazines. 

(9) It would seem to be a reasonable claim that good literature 
without advert sements should receive as low postal rates as 
papers which devote 75 per cent. of their space to advertising 
matter. 

Certainly it will mean great loss to the schools if such classics 
as are found in the Riverside Literature Series are debarred from 
pound rates of postage. 

The opponents of the Loud bill do not wish for any lower rates 
on second-class matter than the post-office department can afford 
to give. They are willing that the rates should be doubled or 
trebled if necessary, but they are simply unwilling that material 
of the greatest literary value shall be discriminated against, 
while poorer material of a more ephemeral sort, or papers con- 
sisting largely of advertising sheets, continue to go through the 
mails at the present low rates. 

Of ten state superintendents who have been heard from, nine 
have expressed themselves as emphatically opposed to the bill. 
State Supt. W.R. Jackson, of Nebraska, says: “As I see the 
matter now, the enactment ot the bill into law will cause a great 
setback to the diffusion of choice and wholesome literature 
among the people of this great country. 

Pres. A. S. Denpet, of the University of Illinois, says: “It 
seems to me there is but one side of the question presented. 
The postal laws should, so far as practicable, discriminute in 
favor of standard literature and of reprints of the same, as against 
matter which is only of passing interest or infinitely worse. ’ 


Leading Educational Articles in Feb. Magazines, 


Atlantic Monthly. 


“The Danger of Experimental Psychology.” Hugo Muen- 
sterberg. 
Popular Science Monthiy. 
“ School Gardens.” Henry Lincoln Clapp. 
The Nineteenth Century, 
“The Manchester School and To-day.” Andrew Carnegie. 
Education. 


“Ts Modern Education Developing the Intellectual Powers 
to the Neglect of Altruistic Principles?” Jonathan Olden. 


The Educational Review. 


“ Functions of the State Touching Education.” 
Draper. 


Andrew S. 


North American Review. 
“Ts Our Educational System Topheavy?” 
The Pedagogical Seminary. 


“Some Remarks on the Psychology of Number.” 
John Dewey. 


Elliott Flower. 


Prof 


The Child Study Monthly. 


“Child Study for the Practical Teacher.” 
breath. 


Louis H. Gal- 


The Bookman. 


“The Pedagogical Type.” George Merriam Hyde. 
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A School Boy’s Essay on Schoolmasters. 


The following frank essay on schoolmasters written by a sixth 
form English public school boy, and taken from the “ Educa- 
tional Times,” London, will er interesting reading to Amer- 
ican teachers, the relation of master and pupil being evidently 
much the same on both sides of the Atlantic: 

“ There is only one relation between himself and his pupils 
at which a schoolmaster should aim and that is love. ‘A piece of 
impossible sentiment,’ cry many—unselfishness in nations. Never- 
theless it is the bond which has always existed between great 
teachers and their disciples ; and the position of a master to his 
disciples is certainly that which a teacher should endeavor to 
establish in his form. And it should not be difficult. Boys love 
with far greater ease than do men; my belief is there is nothing 
which boys are readier to do than to love. It is seldom, however, 
that a schoolmaster does consider it his duty to gain the love of 
his pupils. Very many, I think, are quite content if they can 
keep fair order in the form, and force the boys to a certain amount 
of unwilling labor. ~Some, I am certain, regard school hours with 
exactly the same aversion as do their hardly-used pupils. I have 
heard schoolmasters declare an absolute detestalion of the boys 
they are supposed to teach. To such men it would seem a wild 
dream to suppose it possible to secure the love of their form. It 
must be confessed that, in such cases, it would indeed be nothing 
but a wild dream. 

“It is, of course, in the first instance, nothing but a matter of 
government. A master who can govern his form will never be 
reduced to hatred of his boys, nor his boys to contempt of him. 
But government is a means, not anend; those who make it an 
end will always have to do what teaching taey can, which will be 
little, and of the most futile nature, either by fear, or by constant 
punishment, or by wearying personal supervision, or by whatever 
other imperfect means they secure an imperfect order. ‘Trust 
your boys’ is the gushing cry of some schoolmasters, a maxim of 
government at which, from my superior position of boy, I have 
always taken the liberty to laugh in my sleeve. You may trust 
boys who are trustworthy, of course. But when boys are trust- 
worthy, government is secured; and it is the height of folly to 
trust boys who are not trustworthy. In nine cases out of ten, 
moreover, the boys know perfectly well that they are not trusted, 
and by no sign better than that they are constantly hearing that 
their master trusts them in this, trusts'them in that. If their 
master trusted them in truth, they know they would not be so often 
reminded of it. 

“It appears obvious that boys should not be trusted until they 
desire the confidence of their master as a matter of course, re- 
quiring no comment. And if they do not so a schoolmaster with 
high aims would surely consider it his duty to make them, not by 
giving them cause to consider him a fool for trusting them out of 
season, but by engaging their affections and teaching them higher 
notions of honor. Many young teachers, I believe, make the one 
hardly remediable mistake at their first introduction to their form 
—that of commencing with a mode of treatment, either of trust or 
mistrust, severity or leniency. At that nervous moment a teacher 
has often to take his pupils’ word about the methods of the 
school. His attitude to them then must often decide whether he 
will ever govern these boys or not. He perhaps assumes that 
they wish to mislead him, and so incurs their dislike; or, worse 
still, on finding that he has been misled, he treats it as a ioke, 
merely from weakness, and incurs their uttermost contempt. The 
boys, on the other hand, never make this mistake. They never 
assume any attitude towards the new master until some word or 
action of his has enabled them to fathom him. 

“If I were introduced to a form of boys whom it would be my 
duty to teach, I would first of all endeavor to let each and all 
know I was their master, not by severity or leniency, but by justice. 
I should assume, in the first place, that they were treating me in 
good faith. If I found that they were not, I would take care that 
their laugh should be one of chagrin If much punishment were 
necessary at first, | would be ready to sacrifice all my spare time 
in order to deprive contumacy of the least shadow of enjoyment. 
Three or four days would be sufficient with the most 
mutinous of forms. By that time I should have ac- 
quired the respect of all the boys with heads on their 
shoulders and the fear of the louts and fools. When 
I had gained the respect of the form, I would turn my 
attention towards the boys who had shown the greatest 
sense, and do what I could to secure theirliking. This 
should be perfectly possible for any young master who 
is eight or ten years older than his boys. He should 
be a frank and amiable comrade out of school, where 
he should treat them merely as young friends, allowing 
any amount of fun and freedom which did not lead to 
liberties ; always ready with help or sympathy; always 
eager to show how much he appreciated their friend- 
ship and confidence. He would so secure not only 
their liking, but their willing admiration, and in the 
case of many of the better boys the bond would grow 
to love. 

“When he had made himself a center of hero- 
worship to his form, he would be in the best positiou 
to rome 4 Boys will listen to a man they respect when 
there is nothing better to do; but from a man whom 
they admire, and unconsciously regard as a model, 
they will learn, and imbibe in the best sense of the 
word, during every minute of contact with him.” 
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The Battle of Golden Hill. 


By C. De F. Hoxie. 


Boston claims the honor of the first blood shed in behalf of 
American Independence. The honor, in truth, belongs to our 
own New York city. Here, on the common of old New York, 
where the present postoffice now stands, on Jan. 18, 1770, a 
month and a half before the famous Boston Massacre, fell the 
first martyr to American liberty. His name is unknown, but 
the Daughters of the American Revolution have just erected 
a tablet to his memory. It stands in the wall of the corridor 
oi the New York postoflice, near the spot where he fell, cit 
down by the swords of British redcoats. 

The first battle of the American Revolution was fought in 
defense of a liberty-pole erected by the New York Sons of 
Liberty, in honor of the repeal of the Stamp Act. The pole 
was raised on New York city common during the enforcement 
of the odious Military Act, when British soldiers were quar- 
tered in the city to overcome its rising spirit of independence. 

Of course, the soldiers detested the liberty-pole, for it stood 
as a perpetual reminder of the triumph of the plain people of 
the colonies over the arrogant exactions of King George, 
whose honor they were bound to defend. Twice the redcoats 
cut the liberty-pole down in the night, and once they splintered 
it with gunpowder. The result was,that the Sons of Liberty set 
a watch about the pole. But, the watchmen relaxing their vig- 
ilance, the soldiers saw another opportunity to destroy the 
hated emblem of freedom. On the night of Jan. 13, 1770, sneak- 
ing redcoats bored holes in the pole, filled them with gunpow- 
der, and were preparing to light the fuses when they were dis- 
covered—just in time—by the patriots. A crowd gathered, 
which the soldiers charged upon and drove into a tavern near 
by, a meeting place of the Sons of Liberty. Three nights later 
the soldiers were more successful in their attempt. They com- 
pletely destroyed the liberty-pole, and piled its broken frag- 
ments before the tavern. 

The news of the outrage quickly spread, and by morning 
3,000 citizens had gathered at the site of the pole. The gath- 
ering took the form of a public meeting. Speeches were made 
and resolutions adopted, declaring that British soldiers found 
in arms on the street after roll-call ‘“ were enemies of the peace 
of the city.” A committee of citizens was appointed to enforce 
the resolutions. ; se a 

The soldiers retorted by posting hand-bills ridiculing the 
citizens. On Jan. 18 three soldiers were caught by the citi- 
zens posting the scurrilous hand-bills. They were quietly col- 
lared and marched toward the mayor’s office. Twenty British 
soldiers, with clubs and cutlasses, came to the rescue of their 
comrades. They struck the citizens indiscriminately, killing 
one man and wounding several. But the citizens rallied and 
drove the soldiers down a lane that is now a part of John 
street, between Cliff street and Burling slip—a locality then 
known as Golden Hill, because of yellow dirt found there, once 
supposed to contain gold. Here the citizens were fast getting 
the better of the redcoats, and the battle was likely to end by 
the British ingloriously rushing, like the swine of old, into the 
sea, when a larger body of soldiers suddenly appeared and pre- 
pared to charge the patriots. Officers arrived, however, before 
more blood was shed, and ordered the soldiers to their bar- 
racks. For three days New York city stood on the brink of 
revolution. Peace was finally restored by the mayor’s order, 
that no more soldiers appear on the streets unless accompanied 
by officers. ; 

The Sons of Liberty then bought a piece of land on the com- 
mon, and a few days after the Battle of Golden Hill, another 
liberty-pole stood in place of the one destroyed by the hire- 
lings of King George. 
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Kindergarten Method of Teaching Music. 
By Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


‘The aim of the Fletcher Musical Simplex Kindergarten 
method is to reduce the mental strain which the study of music 
is, and always has been, more or less, to children, and to give 
a positive logical knowledge of things which are, as a rule, both 
vague and indefinite to the child pupil for many of the first 
years of his musical career. 

We are in the habit of wy my that the study of music is very 
difficult, in the beginning, for children. Now, this is true, when 
we try to make the chi dren fit our methods, and treat them 
as though they were mentally “ grown up,” and teach them 
exactly as we do adults, only making the musical dose for them 
smaller. It is, most emphatically, not true when we deal with 
them in a rational, natural way 

That the old method has not been wholly satisfactory is only 
too evident. Why the inability to read music? Why the 
forced dislike for the art that we naturally love? Why the ap- 
parent loss of time and money? Music means to a child far 
more than we are apt to think. It is an interesting and profit- 
able study for every teacher to discover what music is already 
to the child before saying what it shall become. Look into 
the eyes of some small child eagerly drinking in the tones of 
the worn-out street organ, and we learn a lesson of the power 
music has in this work-a-day world of ours. No child listens 
to the most decrepit barrel organ or questionable German 
band without deriving benefit; how much, we cannot estimate. 

Music is the soul’s mode of speech, and every child needs 
this means of expression. But the child must learn this speech 
in a natural way, if we would not stamp out the first great love 
of music from his heart. There must be no scolding, no tears, 
no driving of the child to practice, no hardship at the piano, 
making it an instrument of torture, instead of delight. 

Children have a remarkable ability for learning language, 
and if music is treated as a language and taught objectively, 
any child capable of readinganordinary story book will be just 
as capable of reading any ordinary music, as correctly, and 
with as much pleasure to himself, as he would gain from the 
book. 

There are five sets of materials used in teaching the child to 
read music. Every musical sound has its sign, and these signs 
are represented in a tangible form. Everything in musical no- 
tation is represented in block form, so that later on, when the 
child looks into a music book, he sees nothing that he has not 
played with and handled. First, the note is sounded, then 
placed in the position it must occupy in order to represent its 
sound, its name being given. If the note is beyond the com- 
pass of the child’s voice (let us take, for instance, the fourth 
leger line above the treble clef-G), the child 1s asked to think 
its sound, and then it is played on piano or violin and ie. name 
is learned; not relatively, but positively. Before the children 
grow tired of this game another is produced, and they learn 
again to read the sound and sign with the musical, block-past- 
ing game. This game is as fascinating to them as paper dolls 
for the notes, rests, and other musical signs, become musical 
dolls or soldiers. These they cut out and paste on the pre- 
pared staffs, picturingthe sounds they have thought of, and then 
they are read. If one of the quarter notes is placed on the first 
leger line about the C clef, his name will be A, and the child 
will know his voice. It would take too long to describe all the 
five sets of material, but it is almost impossible for the child 
not to read after going through these five stages and learning 
the same thing over five different times. 

Then comes the keyboard. This is made up of detachable 
keys, and the child is taught to construct) his own keyboard, 
and in this way learns the notes, sharps, flats, intervals, etc. 
The sound’s sign is on each key, and - the relation between 
the two is made very real to the pu 

Rhythm is developed from four Seren standpoints: First, 
the mental division of time. Each note or rest’s relative dura- 
tion is represented by a ferrule, so that without any knowl- 
edge of fractions, the child understands, simply by tangible 
measurement, the length of any note or rest, as compared with 
any other note. Second, rhythm is developed emotionally. 
Third, the mental conception of time receives practical applica- 
tion, and the emotional conception of rhythm is put into prac- 
tice. All children have more or less rhythm ‘naturally, and it is 
because this gift has been left uncultivated that we hear so- 
called music which is no music because the performer fails to 
feel the rhythm, and, consequently, cannot make us feel it. 

Technique! What music student does not shudder at the 
word? But it is because as little children our fingers and wrists 
were not properly trained; that we have had to go through 
such drudgery. Bright and interesting exercises, always ac- 
companied by song or instrumental music, for fingers and 
wrists, prepare the little hands for the piano, and this subject 
is just as interesting as any other. 

Then comes the scales. All the major scales can be learned 
in one lesson, and in such a way that they can never be forgot- 
ten, for the little “scale ladder” stamps them indelibly in the 
child’s mind. Each old major goes for his walk, taking tangi- 
ble steps, first a, whole mile, then another, then a‘mile, and so 
on. The theory of the scale is learned by this game before the 


‘practice is attempted, and in such a way that the child under- 
No little one worries because C major comes first, 


stands. 
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which would seem all wrong to her. “ Why not begin with 
the first letter in the alphabet, A, and have B major come next 
with one sharp, and é third in its natural place?” the child 
asks. These questions, and as many more “ whys” as can be 
asked, can be answered in a way that the child’s mind grasps. 

After the majors, their relatives, the minors, take their con- 
stitutions, and we examine them, and see just how each one 
resembles his “ cousin” scale. A child taught in this way can 
go to the piano any play any major or minor scale from any 
note. 

Sixth, comes the training of the ear, and seventh, the musi- 
cal history. The aim of this last subject is to create interest in 
the great masters of the past and the present, and it is taught 
by showing the children pictures of the artists, and telling them 
interesting little stories of their lives and ‘ ‘ good deeds.” It is 
necessary to study the life of the composer, if we would inter- 
pret his compositions correctly; and why leave musical history 
out of the child’s life? It is not harder than any other history, 
and the child absorbs history at this age. 

After this course of instruction, the child comes to the piano 
or violin for his first lesson, with all that would make music 
a drudgery accomplished. He can read the music as easily as 
his teacher, knows where to find every note on the keyboard, 
knows how to hold his hands and put down the notes, feels the 
rhythm, and understands it mentally, recognizes the key he is 
playingin,and the chords,as old friends. Of course, he reads at 
firstslowly, but need make no mistakes; hence, has no necessity 
for nervousness. Not one particle of the natural love for music 
has been forced out of the child’s heart in the gaining of this 
knowledge, and he will never be driven to practice, for this 
will be pleasure instead of drudgery. 








School Affairs in Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg, as a financial and commercial leader, ranks well 
above some other cities of equal size, and there is no reason 
why she should occupy an inferior position, educationally. 
That her pedagogical advancement during the past two decades 
has been less rapid than that of many other cities may be due, 
partly, to the fact that the time and attention of her people 
have been so thoroughly devoted to business affairs that edu- 
cational matters have been allowed to drift along in old chan- 
nels—to take care of themselves, so far as the citizens were 
concerned. But a “ little leaven” has been at work, and, while 
the whole lump has not been leavened, there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that its work has been effective. 

The first important step forward was taken by the central 
board of education nearly two years ago, when it appointed a 
special committee to prepare a new course of study. One of 
the first acts of this committee was to mail a letter to each of 
the thirty-nine principals, requesting written suggestions as to 
the best course for this city. Some fifteen responses were re- 
ceived. Outside educators were consulted, and later, several 
city principals were selected to assist the committee, which, at 
the January meeting of this year, reported the completion of 
an eight-year course, containing the usual subjects;—a strong 
line of nature study, some civics, a simple form of keeping 
accounts, and the elements of algebra to graduates. The re- 
port was adopted by the decisive vote of 23 to 8. While the 
new course is thus enriched, it is also abridged by the omis- 
sion of much dead and useless matter; especially in arithmetic 
and geography. 

Unfortunately, the city superintendent antagonized the com- 
mittee’s report, and for a month after its adoption utilized the 
public press to arouse a feeling against it, hoping thus to secure 
a reconsideration. While this attempt failed dismally, there 
was some opposition aroused, which, if continued, will work 
no good to the schools. The general discussion, however, has 
done much to create new interest in educational work. As a 
result, the schools and their methods will hereafter be given 
much closer attention by the citizens. This will certainly put 
every teacher on her mettle, causing her to improve in scholar- 
ship, and to adopt the most approved method of teaching. 

The opponents of the new course at first claimed that it con- 
tained an overdose of nature study, but they have shifted their 
ground and now maintain that the quantity is not objectiona- 
ble, but that the purpose is, assuming the aim to be the mere 
acquisition of facts, and asserting that the end of nature study 
should be to train the observing powers, and.that alone, that 
facts should not be taught or learned. Shades of Agassiz! 
Iiow can a child observe and investigate without acquiring a 
knowledge of facts? However, the new course aims, not to 
crowd into the child’s mind a lot of facts for their own sake,— 
far from it,—-but to train the pupil to observe, compare, infer 
and express orally, and in writing, as well as by drawing and 
modeling. The child is not to be told; he is to be led to see 
for himself. When he has thus acquired ideas, and expressed 
them in various ways, he has learned some “ facts,” regardless 
of the purpose for which such study is provided. he fact 
seems to be, that the opposition to the course in nature study 
arises mainly from a misunderstanding of its purpose, and its 
scope, as well as its use in connection with reading, language, 
and geography, and the manner in which it is to be taught and 
applied. When things are seen as they are, and ought to be, 
opposition to the mew order will rapidly approach zero. 

Teachers are already at work fitting themselves, and it seems 
safe to say, that when the new work shall be taken up next 
term, few of them will be found wanting. 
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Massachusetts Industrial Art Teachers’ Association. 


The sixteenth annual meeting was held at the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School building, Boston, Jan. 8, Mrs. Luella Fay 
Maynard presiding. After the completion of the business 
ae the first paper was given by Dr. Thomas M. Balliet 

“The Psychology of Our Education.” Mr. Balliet said, in 
fl The art instinct of feeling is part of our spiritual nature, 
but it is rooted in our physical nature in some of the primary 
instincts. The play instinct forms one of its roots. This play 
instinct, as far as the body is concerned, grows out of the fact 
that the nerve centers store up through nutrition nerve energy 
faster than they expend it. The surplus energy is drawn off by 
means of play. As this energy is stored up, most rapidly dur- 
ing the period of growth, the play instinct is strongest in 
youth. The higher intellectual faculties depend upon nerve 
activity, as well as the lower; and when man reaches in civili- 
zation the period when his mental energy and brain force are 
not needed entirely to secure food, he has energy left for full 
mental play. The distinct character of play is. the fact that it 
is performed for the mere pleasure of performing it, and this 
destruction of surplus brain energy leads to mental activity for 
the mere pleasure of the action, and this forms one of the ele- 
ments of esthetic feeling. Use comes in the development of 
the race before beauty, and in education the beautiful should be 
made to grow at all points out of the useful. The different 
senses contribute, in unequal degrees, their products to the 
higher thought processes; the products of sight and hearing 
enter into thinking very much more than products of taste and 
smell. Tones and colors are mediums of artistic expression, 
and form the material for the arts of music and painting. Taste 
is, in this respect, the lowest of the senses. It contributes vir- 
tually nothing to the higher thought products; no art will ever 
be based on this sense. It is for this reason that there has 
never been any truly great painting of fruit. 

Another root of the art instinct is the principle of associa- 
tion. The color blue is called a cold color because we have 
associated with it cold, wintry weather. Yellow and red are 
warm colors because we have associated them with summer. 

A third root of the art instinct is muscular sense. Curved 
lines are more pleasing than straight lines, because, in tracing 
them, the muscular feeling is more agreeable. The muscular 
movement of the eye in following curves is also more pleasing 
than in following angles. ; 

A fourth root of the art instinct is rhythm. The whole ner- 
vous system acts rhythmically; this is because, when nerve 
cells have discharged, it takes a moment to build up again. 
This successive destroying and building-up energy makes 
their action rhythmic. It has been proved that attention is 
rhythmic. We cannot hold the mind absolutely on the same 
thing for more than two seconds at a time. This is the length 
of a wave, or pulse, of attention. This determines the length 
of a foot in poetry. A foot cannot be longer than such a wave, 
but it may be materially shorter. Rhythm in music comes 
historically among savages before tone, and in children, also, 
it is more prominent, at first, than the appreciation of tone. 

In art instruction, we must be guarded by the children’s in- 
terests. It has been found that children are not interested in 
drawing wooden drawing models; they are not interested pri- 
marily in drawing plants. They are, at most, deeply interested 
at first in drawing the human figure; and next to that, animals. 

The motive in a child’s mind for drawing an object seems 
to be to have a picture of an object, when he cannot have the 
object itself. When left alone, children never draw from the 
object, but always from memory. This suggests that we may 
be wrong in beginning with object drawing, and that the first 
work in the primary grades should be purely imaginative. 

The morning session closed with a discussion of Dr. Bal- 
liet’s paper, opened by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, and continued by 
Mrs. C. H. Ames,, Mr. George E. Morris, and others. Mr. 
Bailey, while admitting the help that physiological psycholo- 
gist given to modern education, brought forward several 
arguments against some of the recent conclusions that they 
have arrived at; especially regarding the beginning of courses 
in drawing with work from the figure. 

The first paper of the afternoon was given by Mr. ee H. 
Munsell, the subject being “ Mural Decoration.” He began 
by outlining the historical development of the art, from the 
earliest period, describing the Parthenon frieze, Vatican 
stanzas, ‘the Medici chapel, the Sorbonne, the Pantheon, and 
the public library in Boston. In conclusion, he gave a special 
study to the work of Puvis de Chavannes, mentioning his prin- 
cipal works, showing the effect of his temperament, and of his 
decade of neglect and abuse, describing his methods of work 
and alluding to his influence. A preliminary study, said Mr. 
Munsell, of the monument to be decorated leads Chavannes 
to find ‘and adopt an idea in complete harmony from every 
point of view, and the result is purely personal, free from any 
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hint of borrowing. After this has lain pregnant for months, a 
moment arrives when he “ sees” the composition, and at once 
a rough sketch is made—the “vision,” as he calls it, which 
rarely is modified afterward. From nature and models he now 
asks only what ts most simple, natural, and true; unless spon- 
taneously they present the reality of his ‘ ‘vision,’ he begins 
anew. Next comes the color sketch, a dominant tone chosen 
in harmony with the structure, and a selection from many 
out-of-door studies of such motives as will fit this dominant. 
From these the transition takes their support. The final can- 
vas is no longer painted from models or nature studies, for that 
would invite portraiture and individual gesture. With all his 
studies in mind, he creates, as he works, an ensemble of color 
and forms, in accordance with the color sketch and original 
“ vision,” modifying whatever is not in harmony, and exclud- 
ing all that is not absolutely necessary to set forth the idea. 
From the staircase of the public library he preaches as truly 
as that other great teacher who stood in the church opposite, 
inciting us to reject all that is useless, petty, and base, aul aaa 
all that is pure, lovely, and ennobling. 

The last paper of the day was upon “ Composition,” by Mr. 
Arthur W. Dow. Mr. Dow gave a brief history of the way 
that he had developed his present ideas of art education. He 
spoke of the help that had been given him by the study with 
Prof. Fenelossa, of the wonderful work of the Japanese, and 
of their methods of composition. He referred to his first 
efforts in teaching composition to a small class in Boston; of 
how an interest in this work had slowly grown until he was 
afterward invited to go to the Pratt institute, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The academic idea of art education, Mr. Dow said, has 
resulted from a misinterpretation of the teachings of Leonardo 
da Vinci. This idea, as every one knows, is, that drawing 
from nature is the basis of all art. The thought which guides 
Mr. Dow’s work is, that invention, design, composition must 
begin the course, and that the pupil should learn to draw as a 
means of expressing his own personal feeling. Mr. Dow de- 
scribed some of the steps taken in his work at the Pratt insti- 
tute, and illustrated these steps by numerous examples of stu- 
dents’ work. 


Nullification and Secession. 


“ Nullification and Secession in the United States,” by Ed- 
ward Payson Powell, is a distinct contribution to our histori- 
cal literature. Mr. Powell discusses, in turn, the six different 
attempts at disruption of the Union, their causes and results. 
The merging of individual states in a single government did 
not at once destroy the sovereign idea of statehood; hence, se- 
cession was for over fifty years constantly in the air. 

The nullification of 1798 was the first outbreak. The alien 
law gave the president power to deport any alien without 
assigning a cause; the sedition law muzzled the press and peo- 
ple. Virginia, under Madison’s lead, declared the laws inop- 
erative within her borders. Kentucky followed, at Jefferson’s 
advice. Who was the court of last resort, was the question at 
issue. Virginia, said the people. The laws were so unjust 
that Virginia had the moral support of all; and the Federal 
party was crushed. 

The second attempt came from the rise of the Republican 
party. Disappointed Federal leaders resolved to form a North- 
ern confederacy out of New England. To induce New York 
to join them, they promised to support Burr for governor, in 
return for his gift of the state to the confederacy. Burr was 
defeated through the efforts of Hamilton, and the scheme fell 
through. 

Burr, an outlaw through the duel with Hamilton, defeated 
and disgraced, determined to make trouble. He planned to 
cleave off the southwest from the Alleghanies through Mex- 
ico, and make New Orleans the capital. Jeffereson seized him 
at his first open act, and he was obliged to flee the country. 

Next came the threatened secession of New England. Jef- 
ferson’sembargo was directed against England, but New Eng- 
land claimed that it hurt her shipping interests. She made the 
same objection to the war of 1812, and even gave aid to the 
British. The resolutions of the Hartford convention, threat- 
ening secession, were only withheld by the victory at New Or- 
leans and the treaty of Ghent. 

The Union was growing more compact, but no one had, as 
yet, denied a state the right to secede. The Missouri compro- 
mise held off the slavery storm, but the tariff under Jackson 
was distasteful to the people of South Carclina, who promptly 
nullified it. Clay’s compromise bill was finally accepted by 
South Carolina, and the indissolubility of the Union, except by 
revolution, established. 

The culmination of sectionalism was reached, and the issue 
finally settled, in the Civil war. 

Having settled the questions of the rights of states and sec- 
tions of the country, and their relations to the Union, there 
are still questions and dangers that confront the republic. 

Chief of these, Mr. Powell names the negro problem, the 
problem of ignorance, the problems of expansion, spoliation of 
the rich, spoliation of the poor, the policy of protecting special 
industries, centralization, and failure of popular government. 

Mr. Powell’s style is extremely terse; the reasoning is logi- 
cal, and the sequence of arguments natural. The whole work 
shows scholarly investigation and impartial judgment. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) 
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Is the System Topheavy ? 


“Is our educational system topheavy?” is a question asked 
by Elliott Flower in the February number of the “ North 
American Review.” Mr. Flower gives some interesting statis- 
tics in regard to the colleges of the country, and from these he 
argues that the money used for the establishment of some of 
the more recent would better have been employed for grammar 
or trade schools within reach of the poor. There are, says the 
writer, 149 colleges and universities in the country having an 
attendance of not more than two hundred each, many of them 
with less than one hundred students. Meanwhile, he shows, 
from statements made by their superintendents, that in several 
of our largest cities children in the lower grades can be accom- 
modated only by holding half-day sessions. For lack of suita- 
ble schools, stores and other buildings have to be used tem- 

orarily for school purposes. In other words, money is given 
or education at the top of the system when it is needed at the 
bottom. . 

In considering the endowments and incomes of the smaller 
institutions, Mr. Flower says: There are eighty-seven colleges 
in the United States that have not to exceed $10,000 per annum 
each, and it is probable that at least twenty of that number have 
only $5,000, or less. The article concludes as follows: 

“How much better it would be if some of these funds could be 
combined, and more students cared for at less expense per 
capita! - To my mind, much more could be accomplished if we 
could blot out half of these institutions, combine the other half 
into a smaller number of larger and better equipped universi- 
ties and colleges, and devote the money thus saved to the kind 
of education most needed. Of course, this is impracticable, 
but at least philanthropists who are looking about for ways to 
spend money to the best educational advantage can refrain 
from establishing universities, colleges, and scholarships until 
those whe have to fight for even the lowest common school 
education have been cared for. According to the best figures 
at hand, we are spending $8 a year to a student in the grammar 
schools and $109 a year to a student in the higher educational 
institutions, and it is all out of proportion. If it were possible 
to get all the figures the difference, unquestionably, would be 
much greater. In fact, the money expended in giving oppor- 
tunities for higher education probably would exceed $125 a 
student; and this does not include the money that the students 
themselves pay into the institutions. In any event, it is evi- 


dent that the child has difficulty in getting its $8 worth of ed- 
ucation, while the older student is principally troubled by the 
fact that he has so great a selection that he is bewildered: and 
in view of this it may not be out of place to suggest to educa- 
tors and philanthropists that they keep their eyes on the ground 
They have been watching the heavens too long.” 


for a while. 







London School Life. 


The whole system of instruction in a London board school is 
altogether different from that employed in the public schools of 
the United States. First, very few text-books are used; both 
teachers and pupils would be surprised to see the beautifully il- 
lustrated readers, and the geographies with their splendid maps, 
charts, and pictures, which are furnished American children, 
There is hardly such a thing known in the English board school 
as a series of readers; the arithmetic is a thin, little pamphlet. 
printed on cheap paper, with paper covers, and costs a penny. 
Almost all the instruction is done orally by the teacher in the 
school-room, with the aid of the blackboard and maps and charts, 
that our spoiled children of luxury would consider very primitive. 
Three-quarters of an hour is set aside every morning for religious 
instruction, which we should consider a great deal of time, fifteen 
minutes being usually allotted with us. This instruction must be 
non-sectarian, and includes Bible history and the study of the 
New Testament. The desk is a queer arrangement. There isa 
narrow, sloping strip, the lid folding like the lid of a-piano, to 
form a writing table when this is required. Few books are to be 
seen—there is no place for them—and no ink wells, such as we 
have. They do not use quills, as they still do at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but they have their own little, separate ink bottles. 


Whenever a master speaks to a pupil, he addresses him not as 
“ William,” “John,” or “ Thomas,” but by his surname, “ Beach,” 
“ Brewster,’ or “Johnson.” The girls are called by their Chris- 
tian names. The boys and girls are not only in separate rooms, 
but upon different floors. They meet only in the singing classes, 
and + ne they occupy different sides of the room. They play in 
separate playgrounds. When it is time for them to return to their 
rooms, one of the masters blows a whistle, and each child, boy 
and girl, steps in his or her place, and at the next signal they 
form in line and march into the building. The obedience of the 
ae ape is absolute; there is but one will, that of the teacher. Eng- 
ish children are taught obedience from the cradle; and itis this 
very training in the home and in the school-room that has made 


the English nation, in the administration of its own affairs, the 
most law-abiding on the globe.—Mary H. Krout, in Chicago “ In- 
ter-Ocean.” 
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Physical Training in Washington. 


The report of Rebecca Stoneroad, director of physical train- 
ing in Washington, shows remarkable ee in the eight 
years since the department was established. 

One great factor in promoting healthful school life, the re- 
port states, is the setting apart of a daily period for bodily ex- 
ercise whereby muscles which have become weary from long 
sitting, have an opportunity to stretch and grow. By such ex- 
ercise the circulation is increased, the brain cleared, the lungs 
expanded, and the involuntary muscles exercised, aiding in the 
proper functioning of the entire organism. That which lays 
claim to a place in every broad scheme of education is syste- 
matized physical exercise, in contradistinction from mere phys- 
ical exercise in general or free play alone. Exercise alone is 
not training; training comes only through specific direction 
and methodical execution. The claims of systematic physical 
exercise for consideration are: 

First. It seeks organic perfection. 

Second. All parts of the body are developed equally, aiding 
the child in attaining his maximum growth, and at the same 
time developing symmetry of form. 

Third. uscular co-ordination is secured, whereby the child 
gains control over all his muscles, fitting him to perform, with- 
out waste of energy, whatever he is called upon to do. 

Fourth. Grace of motion is cultivated. his subordination 
of the body to the will is the source of all graceful action. 

Fifth. The power of inhibition cultivated in the nervous sys- 
tem by refraining from all unnecessary movements of gymnas- 
tic work is of no small import when we consider that, without 
doubt, it has its effect upon character, strengthening it in 
moral actions demanding self-control, 


PEDAGOGICAL VALUE. 


One of the strongest arguments in favor of physical train- 
ing, from the standpoint of the educator, lies in the fact that 
the best mental results can be obtained only when all physical 
aid has been rendered to the proper functioning of the nervous 
system. The great truth we must ever bear in mind is, that 
physical education, like all education, is a training of the ner- 
vous system, and bears a direct relation to mind, in that all 
mental action is dependent on the nervous structure and its 
blood supply. 

Considering the brain as a collection of organs, rather than 
a single organ, it follows that if a well-balanced mind be sought 
all the parts should be developed equally. The exclusive culti- 
vation of one faculty may lead to the disproportionate develop- 
ment of its representative in the brain. In the training of the 
young this is an impurtant fact which our new methods of edu- 
cation hold constantly in view. Herein lies one of the educa- 
tional values of manual training, drawing, modeling, and phys- 
ical exercises. In seeking the development of the body as a 
whole, we are aiding in the development of the brain as a 
whole. 


EXERCISES. 


The qualifications of an exercise, to warrant its introduction 
into the school-room, are four in number. It must, first of 
all, have a definite purpose, hygienic or educational; it must 
be adapted to the age of the child; it must be adapted to both 
sexes, and it must be capable of execution between the desks. 
The first requisite is all-important in a scientific system of 
physical education. Exercises are not chosen merely because 
they look pretty, or are easy of execution. 

Much of the school work being done while sitting at a desk, 
the physical tendency is inward and downward. For this rea- 
son, exercises which stretch the muscles outward and backward 
are given special importance, thereby counteracting the effect 
of working while sitting. Deep breathing, with or without 
arm movements, is never omitted. Movements which bear 
directly on the internal organs, aiding the involuntary mus- 
cles to do their work, are specially sought. The muscles of 
the chest, waist, and back are exercised whenever possible. 
A series of exercises bringing into action the muscles of the 
trunk, legs, arms, and neck, increasing the blood supply in 
these respective parts, constitute a gymnastic lesson. 

In order that our work may not fail in being systematic, we 
have endeavored to apply certain tests of qualifications which 
seem to us necessary in a system of physical training: 

(1) Is it based upon the needs and laws of the human body? 

(2) Does it aim to secure a good carriage, a symmetrical and 
harmonious development, and the power to make the best use 
of the body in the every-day acts of life? 

(3) Is the whole a unit or entirety, with dependent parts 
joined for definite purposes? 

(4) Are the parts sequential, proceeding from the simple to 
the difficult, and aiming at definite and related results as the 
work advances? 

>) Is it graded, so as to be adapted to the age of the pu- 
pils! 

Each exercise has its definite name which suggests the move- 
ments to the child. This name is given to the class by the 
teacher, and becomes a preparatory command, telling the chil- 
dren what they are to do when the signals or commands for 
execution are given. 

All movements are taken at words of command, or on counts 
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used as commands. In this way we are able to obtain pre- 
cision in execution, so important from the standpoint of train- 
ing, and secure the desired rate of movement.. Each move- 
ment is repeated a number oi times, sufficient to obtain full 
benefit from the exrcise, but not enough to cause fatigue. 


GRADED COURSE, 


It is absolutely essential to the permanent success of public 
school gymnastics in a large city that the course be thoroughly 
graded, corresponding with the years of school work, and that 
the exercises change with the growing powers of the child. 

It is only after years of careful discrimination and much 
thought that this has been accomplished. Beginning at first, 
in 1889, with three divisions, it was not until last year that eight 
grades of work were instituted. 

All eighth-grade pupils exercise with dumb-bells, all seventh- 
grade pupils with wands. Sixth and fifth grades take fancy steps 
in connection withthe regular exercises. Fourth- and third grade 
children have free-standing exercises, while the work of the 
second and first grades has greatly the element of play. It has 
been our desire to form a connecting link between the plays 
and games of the kindergarten and the precise gymnastics be- 
ginning in the third year. The children use their imagination 
and cut out a connected and consistent story in a series of body 
movements which have been within their daily experience out 
side of school, yet make good gymnastic exercises, bringing 
into action all parts of the body. The story selected is one 
which will arouse interest, as one connected with Christmas, 
or a trip into the country. It is in keeping with the season of 
the year and the natural sequence of events. 

In this way are brought forth the natural movements of 
childhood,, and at the same time is secured that co-ordination 
of muscles highly desirable in all gymnastics for the young. 

Large movements involving large muscles are sought above 
all others as being the best for young children. Much of 
school work being necessarily an exercise of the fine muscles 
of hand and eye, we specially need such movements to coun- 
teract any evil effects. Three years ago all eighth-grade schools 
were furnished with dumb-bells and all seventh-grade schools 
with wands. It is the opinion of the school authorities that the 
success attending their introduction amply justified the expendi- 
ture. Although the extra weight moved is small, the contrac- 
tion of the muscles becomes stronger, and added force is given 
to the movement, which at the same time is taken with more 
determination. Interest and enthusiasm come’ to the child 
from handling something. 

A thoroughly planned course of exercises for the improve- 
ment of the speaking voice was introduced two years ago into 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. It is in these grades 
that most effective work can be done to break up bad habits 
of speech. A few minutes immediately preceding the regular 
physical exercises are devoted to the enunciation of words and 
sentences, including exercises for articulation, tone, and pro- 
nunciation. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


_ Teachers have been impressed with the importance of mak- 
ing a practical application of the lessons in rising, sitting. 
standing, walking, ascending and descending stairs, by insist- 
ing on the best when any of these movements are taking place 
in the regular conduct of the school. The greatest freedom 
is permitted in regard to positions while sitting, provided that 
any chosen position bé not an unhealthful one, nor so constant- 
ly assumed as to be-injurious to the symmetry of the body. 
By frequent changing, relief is obtained from the constraint 
of the sitting period. Lack of variety in position while sitting. 
even for a comparatively short length of time, with its enforced 
inactivity, is the source of great weariness to the child, affect- 
ing his mental, as well as his physical, development. 

A corps of special teachers of physical training, consisting of 
a director with five assistants, give instruction to each class, 
which is visited regularly once in every twenty school days. 
Each special teacher has a number of school buildings under 


her charge during the year, for the work of which she feels re- 
sponsible. 


TEACHERS’ WORK. 


The value of the work as a whole lies in the actual daily work 
of each teacher. For this reason, when visitors come to see 
our physical exercises the regular teacher is requested to show 
what the children do under her guidance. 

As a class, our teachers are young, enthusiastic, and intelli- 
gent, for which reason the introduction of a new department 
in the schools was not the uphill work it might have been 
under other circumstances. 


RECESS PLAYS AND GAMES. 


Plays and games form a necessary part of any general sys- 
tem of physical training. They supply the element of recrea- 
tion. Play has the hygienic value of securing the greatest 
amount of physical work with the least expenditure of mental 
effort. Gymnastics do not take the place of play, nor does 
play take the place of gymnastics. For a perfect system of 
physical training the two should go hand in hand. 

It would seem that the best opportunity to obtain this recre- 
ation is at the time of the daily recess. In my last report I 
wrote concerning the school recess as follows: 
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A tew years ago there was a movement in parts of .he country todo away 
with the daily recess on moral grounds, It would seem wiser by speciai 
supervision on the part of the teacher to improve the daily recess, than to 
do away with an institution which offers the very best opportunity for rest, 
recreation, and the spontaneous activity of play. Yet the school recess as 
carried on is capable of the greatest improvement, In many cases the 
teacher is absolutely ignorant of what her pupils are doing during this 
playtime. So far as observation goes, the children indulge chiefly in 
screaming and aimless romping, or else in moping and reading. Pupils 
could be taught certain games adapted to their age and to the circum- 
stances, over which tne teacher could have oversight without interfering 
with the spontaneity of the children. Children should be encouraged to 
bring their jumping ropes and balls to school. Many pupils would be wil- 
ling to contribute bean bags, a bean board, jumping ropes, and stilts. 

Whenever the weather permits, all such play should be in the open air 
of the playgrounds, A series of plays and games adapted to the different 
ages of the children can be obtained from the director of physical training, 
Having such guidance, knowmg what can be done, how to do it, and 
having the means by which to do it, pupils can take the initiative and 
proceed according to taste or inclination, thereby making the daily fifteen 
minutes given for recess a period of physical profit as well as mental 
recreation. 


Since writing the above, I have coliected from many sources 
some hundred plays and games which are adapted to the play- 
room or playground. These have been roughly divided into 
primary, intermediate, and grammar. 

There is no doubt that the strength of our work consists in 
the personal contact of the special instructor with the teacher 
and her class. 

It is impossible to test the jull measure of success or failure 
of our efforts. It is in the remote future, with schoo] days long 
past, that the lasting influence of such work will be felt by the 
individual child. That the bodies of our children in school are 
Letter formed, better carried, and more gracefully used, there 
is no doubt. 


Frances E, Willard. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, the president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, died shortly after midnight of February 
17. Miss Willard was born in Churchville, N. Y., in 1839. She 
passed her girlhood on the banks of the Rock river, Wisconsin. 
She attended the Milwaukee Female college but was graduated 
from Northwestern university, at Evanston, Ill.. where she has 
since made her home. Later she studied in Paris, in the college 
of France and the Petit Sorbonne. From 1871 to 1874 she was 
professor of esthetics in Northwestern university, and dean of the 
Woman’s college. She resigned this position to identify herself 
with the W. C. T. U., first as its corresponding secretary and later 
as its president. 


Miss Frances E. Willard. 


Miss Willard was a woman of attractive presence. She had an 
equable temper, ready wit and a great fund of humor. The strong 
point in her character was her power of organization, a power 
which was brought thoroughly into play in her temperance work. 
$' Funeral services for Miss Willard were held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York city. There was no sermon, the exercises 
consisting only of prayer and the singing of her favorite hymns. 
One of the pastors of the city said of Miss Willard, before deliv- 
ering his regular address: ‘“ Were I a woman, I would rather have 
been Frances Willard than the Queen of England. For the last 
three decades she has molded the thought of this nation. We 
have lost one ot the most beautiful characters the world has ever 
known.” 
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Brief Items of Interest. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Teachers’ Association has passed a reso- 
lution declaring that the teachers of St. Paul had not been treated 
fairly in the matter of salaries. It is said that the smaller towns 
in the state pay better salaries than St. Paul. It may not be 
generally known that the teachers of this city have been paid for 
only two weeks in September instead of for the whole month. 
This was done because funds were short, and the board wished 
to wait until the new tax levy was available. 


The associate alumni have offered to the senior class of the 
central high school of Philadelphia prizes for original essays upon 
“ Jay’s Treaty,” ~“‘ The Electric Arc and its Application,” “ The 
Influence of the French Revolution on English Literature,” and 
“The Value of the Teaching of Local History in the Public 
Schools, from the Pupil’s Standpoint.” Each essay must contain 
3,000 words, and be delivered on or before May 15, 1898. 


_Miss Agnes Young Humphrey has recently resigned the prin- 
cipalship of public school No. 8, Brooklyn, after more than 
thirty-five years of service in the city. Miss Humphrey has 
taught in only two schools during this time, and was the first 
woman principal to draw the full salary of $3,000. She retires on 
a pension of $1,100 a year, and will live for a time in her old 
home in Delaware county. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The state department of public instruction 
has sent to the county superintendents a circular informing them 
that Owing to the limitations of the state printing commission, the 
department cannot send out as much printed matter as in pre- 
vious years. This cuts off the questions of spring and fall 
examinations of teachers, including the questions to be used in 
the preliminary examination of candidates for state certificates. 


Albany, N. Y.—The state board of health, in its annual report, 
presents a plan which provides for a preliminary examination of 
the eyes of school children by the principal of the school to whom 
careful instructions are furnished. .In case any abnormality is 
discovered the parents of the child are to be advised to consult a 
physician. The report of these examinations is to be filed with 
the board for future reference. 


St. Paul, Minn.—No little trouble has arisen at the Sibley 
school on account of the refusal of the principai, Miss Pickard, 
to promote a number of the pupils recommended by Miss Clum 
as ready to enter the seventh grade. The parents of these chil 
dren were at once offended, and even more so when five of the 
pupils were advanced six months. The board of education settled 
the matter by appointing a committee to explain the matter to 
the parents, and authorizing the superintendent and his assistant 
to ascertain the fitness of the pupils for promotion by examina- 
tion. 


Providence, R. I.—The report of the state board of education 
shows that only five cities and about ten towns have thoroughly 
graded schools with complete courses of study. In the twenty- 
two towns having no high school, there are 131 schools with an 
average of less than twenty pupils each, and forty-nine schools 
with less than ten. pupils each. A plan for consolidation, has 
been recommended to the legislature. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Samuel L. Waller, one of the school di- 
rectors of this city, has been indicted by the grand jury on the 
charge of accepting a bribe. It is stated that he asked of Eli T. 
Sheppard, #500 for getting his daughter a place on the substitute 
teachers’ list. 
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Comptroller Coler was obliged to return the pay rolls for last 
month, because the commissioners had failed to comply with the 
law in preparing the rolls. ‘The teachers of Manhattan and the 
Bronx are thus deprived of $600,000 until the error is rectified. 


A meeting of the Newark Principals’ Association was held at 
the high school building, February 23. A paper was read by Prin. 
David B. Corson. Mr. Corson is the president of the association 
and E. K. Sexton, of the South street school, is the secretary. 


Trenton, N. J.—A school for training workmen for artistic in- 
dustries will be opened here in March. Mayor W.G. Sickel is at 
the head of the enterprise, and is president of the committee hav- 
ing the matter in charge. Supt. Leslie C. Pierson is treasurer of 
the committee, and Prin. B. C. Gregory is secretary. The school 
will be opened in the high school building, with Charles F. Binns 
as principal. Joseph Crampton will be teacher of mechanical 
drawing, Oliver Kemp teacher of free-hand drawing, and one of 
the teachers now in the employ of the commission of public in- 
struction will be retained as instructor in geometry. 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Attorney-General Crow has rendered an 
opinion that the reading of the Bible in schools is a form of 
religious worship, and that under the state and federal consti- 
tutions it cannot be enforced upon the students. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Prin. Clapp, of the Fulton high school, ar- 
gued in a paper on “ Duties of a Principal,” before the Onon- 
daga Educational Council, that principals should select their 
own teachers or assistants, as the manager in a business estab- 
lishment does. He also urged that a teacher should never be 
censured before a school. 


Denver, Col.—State Supt. Grace E. Patton has received a let- 
ter from a citizen of Meeker, protesting against the use of the 
school-house as a dancing hall. He says that tearing up the 
desks and dancing is injurious to the order of the school; that 
girls of from 12 to 14 years of age often dance the whole night; 
and that the next morning empty liquor bottles are invariably 
found around the premises and in the pupils’ desks. 


Supt. Ernest C. Dreher, of Columbia, S. C., in his annual re- 
port, says on the subject of closing exercises: “ Perhaps the 
most significant change made in our schools for a number of 
years was the discontinuance of the spectacular feature of the 
closing exercises. The elaborate drills, marches, recitations, 
and choruses have brought the schools prominently before 
the public, but are now no longer needed.” 


In the summer of 97, Kellogg’s bureau as weli as other prom- 
inent agencies recommended teachers for three separate positions 
at three different times in the city of Plainfield, N. J. Although 
unacquainted with any member of the board of educa- 
tion, Mr. Kellogg’s candidates were elected each time. The 
positions were commercial, science, and drawing supervisor. The 
total salaries amounted to $2,750. The superintendent in a re- 
cent letter says, “‘ When I go to an agency, I invariably go to 
Kellogg’s.” This agency has filled five two thousand dollar 
places in the last few months; three of these places were superin- 
tendencies. Positions as high as $5,600 have been referred to this 
bureau and it has filled places as high as $3,000 and $4,000. It 
is a significant fact that thelist of teachers for grammar and high 
schools is a superior one, and superintendents o1 principals hav- 
ing vacancies of any kind will receive efficient and prompt ser- 
vice. This bureau has placed several hundred teachers and has 
proved its value during the eight years it has been established. 
Address is 61 East Ninth street New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED..* 


From September to June with Nature 


A'‘READER FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


By MINETTA L. WARREN. 


eo work is divided into groups, each group being especially 
appropriate to a particular month. The purpose of the 
lessons is, not to give information alone, or to tell the child what 
he could find out for himself, but to arouse his interest, to excite 
his curiosity, and in so doing, to lead him to habits of intelligent 
observation. The book contains numerous quotations from the 
poets, is fully illustrated, and has been proved, by experience, to 
be within the comprehension of the ordinary first-reader pupil. 


Boards, 1096 pages. Introduciion price, 25 cents. 


| 
| 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY, in its recent Outline 
of Work in English for Secondary Schools, 
recommends that High Schools and Academies re 


quire their pupils to read 


The Heart of Oak Books, 


Epirep By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


4 


Book IV. is recommended for the second year, 
Book V. for the third year, and Book VI. for the 


fourth year, of the High School course. 


Sample pages, with Tables of Contents, free on request. 
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Convention of Superintendents. 


The eighth annual convention of‘city and borough superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania will be held in the North school building, 
Pittsburg, March 16 and 17. The program is as follows: 


Wednesday, 10 A. M. 


- Paper, “ Irreparable Loss,” Supt. T. S, Lowden, Greenville. 

Discussion, “ The Advisability of Establishing Special Truant 
Schools,” Supt. John Morrow, Allegheny. 

Paper, “‘ The Grammar School Course of Study,” Supt. J. M. 
Berkey, Johnstown. 


Wednesday, 2 P. M. 


Paper, “ Heart Culture versus Text-Book Instruction,” Supt. 
George Howell, Scranton. 

Discussion, “ How to Economize Time and Effort in a Course 
of Study below the High School in Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
— etc.,” Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 

aper, “Some New Lines of Co-operation among Superin- 
tendents,” Supt. William W. Rupert, Pottstown. 


Wednesday, 8 P. M. 


Address, ‘‘ Neglected Phases of Civil Government,” Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, superintendent public instruction. 

Address, “The Superintendent’s Relation to the Teacher,” 
Hon. O. T. Corson, state school commissioner, Ohio. 


Thursday, 10 A. M. 
" Paper, “ The Errors of Pupils,” Supt. John A. Gibson, Butler, 
a. 


Discussion, “ How to Promote the Selection of High School 
Graduates best Qualified to Teach, from the List of Local Ap- 
plicants,” Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster, Pa. 

Paper, “ Advisability of Establishing Kindergarten Schools in 
Accordance with Recent Legislation,” Supt. Geo. J. Luckey. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


BUSINESS SESSION. 
Thursday, 2 P.M. 
Paper, “Literature in the Public Schools,” Supt. C. A. Bab- 
cock, Oil City, Pa. 
Address, “‘The Common Schools of our Cities in their Re- 
lation to the Colleges and Universities,’ Dr. W. J. Holland, 
chancellor Western university. 


Address, “If I Were a Superintendent,” Dr. J. D. Moffat, 
president W. & J. college. 


Men and Women Teachers. 


The number of women, as compared with that of men, em- 
ployed as teachers in the elementary schools of England and 
America always strikes a German as one of the chief distinctions 
between the educational systems of those countries and of his 
own. In England and Wales there were employed as: teachers 
in public elementary schools in 1896, 68,396 women and 26,547 
men. The totals take no account of 28,137 girls and 7,737 boys em- 
ployed as pupil-teachers. In Prussia, in the same year, there were 
employed 68,000 men teachers and 6,900 women. Thus in Eng- 
land and Wales there were more than two women for every man 
employed as adult teachers. In Prussia on the other hand more 
than eight men were employed for every woman. The percentage 
of women teachers inthe Roman Catholic schools in Prussia is 
much higher than that in the Protestant schools. In the latter, 
5.9 per cent. of the teaching staff are women; in the former, 
more than 25 per cent.—“ Journal of Education.” 


How Many Feathers Has Mr. Stetson’s Hen ? 


State Supt. Stetson, of Maine, was visiting a school in Pem- 
broke, where he asked some interesting questions about the lit- 
tle a in the world about us, says the “ Bangor Commer- 
cial”: 

“ How many seed compartments are there in an apple?” he 
queried. No one knew. “And yet,” said the state supe-in- 
tendent, “all of you eat many apples in the course of a year 
and see the fruit every day, probably. 

“ You must [earn to notice the little things in nature. Now, 
perhaps some little boy who has driven the cows to the pas- 
ture every day this summer can tell me on which jaw the cow 
has her teeth?” 

No answer. Rather, was there blank astonishment, at last 
pierced by one little fellow volunteering the information that 
hoe | cow has teeth on both jaws, ’cause she chaws hay all up 

ne. 

“ Tf that is so, my boy,” replied Mr. Stetson, “ I’d advise you 
to sell that wonderful cow with teeth on both jaws to some 
museum. I’m afraid, children, that you haven’t studied nature 
quite closely enough.” 

The talk of the state superintendent deeply impressed the 
children. They earnestly discussed the matter at recess time, 
and the teacher the next day overheard this conversation in the 
play-yard: 

A little girl got some of her companions around her, and 
gravely said: “ Children, make believe that I’m Mr. Stetson. 

ou’ve got to know more about common things. Now, tell 
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me,” she said, looking sternly at a playmate, “how many 
feathers has a hen?” 


The Bering Sea Case. 


Prior to 1874, the Canadians did not kill seals in Berin 
sea; but very soon they went at it very energetically. The 
United States determined to stop it, and seized three schoon- 
ers, all thirty miles from our shores. The next year they 
seized seven. Against this Great Britain protested, saying we 
had no jurisdiction beyond three miles; in 1889 eight or nine 
more ships were seized. Great Britain protested so stron; ly 
that we stopped, and the question whether _we could seize ships 
in Bering sea was referred to the Paris Court of Arbitration, 
This court said no power could be exercised by us over any sea 
territory beyond the three-mile limit. 

Then claims were made for damages sustained by our having 
seized Canadian ships; these claims aggregated $465,000, 
President Cleveland advised paying $425,000, which would 
have been taken.in full. But Congress thought this too much, 
and Judge Putnam, of Boston, and Judge King, of Canada 
were appointed referees to determine how much damage had 
been sustained by the seizure of the ships of the Canadians, 
The case was argued at Halifax, in August and September last, 

Now the objection that is made to the over $500,000 that is 
proposed to be paid (the exact sum is not made known), is 
this: The real damage to the ship owners is agreed to be less 
than $100,000; but they claim that if they had been allowed to 
go on they could have killed a great many seals! They claim 
“ prospective damages,” as they call them. John W. Foster was 
an attorney appointed by the U. S. government to present our 
side. This man says that Pres. Cleveland, having come to the 
conclusion that we owed $425,000, the court could not be ex- 
pected to find a less amount. 

I think this matter would furnish good material for a de- 
bate by the larger boys in our schools. For my part, I do not 
hesitate to say that I think the case of the United States was 
not properly presented. 

John G. Germain. 


- Long Island. 
What France Requires of Foreign Students. 


No foreign student can enter any of the schools of France— 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, veterinary, painting, design, archi- 
tecture, music, declamation, engineering, etc.—without the formal 
application of the diplomatic representative of his country. In 
most cdses, two letters suffice; one making application, the other 
expressing thanks when the request is granted. Those proposing 
to enter high-grade schools have to produce certificates of studies 
or diplomas, which the authorities accept only when they come 
through the embassy. No discrimination is made against Amer- 
icans; on the contrary, the authorities extend all possibie facili- 
ties to such students. 


The Penn Publishing Company in Larger Quarters. 


The Penn Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, has recently 
removed to new and greatly enlarged quarters, at 923 Arch street, 
just one square eastof the former location. The building, of 
which they occupy the entire second floor, is a comparatively re- 
cent structure, and modern in every respecf. It extends 150 feet 
to a back street, from which all shipping is done. There is ex- 
cellent light, and every facility is tHorded for their rapidly in- 
creasing business. The manager’s private office is at the front 
and extends the full width of the building. As the front is of 
glass, this makes a most inviting office. Adjoining this is the 
retail department. Here is conducted the city retail business of 
the company, which is made up mainly of the sale of plays for 
amateurs. The company carries the largest assortment of plays 


to be had in the country, and has the exclusive sale of these pub- 


lications in Philadelphia. Next to the retail is the mailing de- 
partment, from which go out each year hundreds of thousands of 
packages of books, catalogues, etc. Adjoining the mailing de- 
partment is the general wholesale and shipping section, also the 
general counting room of the company. 

The removal was hastened somewhat by the purchase of the 
business of Messrs. P. Garrett & Company, Bae omen of the well- 
known series of recitation books, “ The One Hundred Choice 
Selections.” The Penn Publishing Company has been known for 
years as the publishers of recitation and dialogue books. Lately, 

owever, their reputation for good literature has extended to 
other lines, namely, stories for boys and girls, popular handbooks, 
and text-books. 


The record of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York for 1897, according to the annual report just issued, shows 
noteworthy advances in every department of business. The as- 
sets on Dec. 31, 1897, amounted to $253,786,437, showing an in- 
crease for the year of $19,042.289.24. the cash income for the 
twelve months aggregated $54,162,608.23, and the disbursements 
for death claims, matured endowments, dividends, and other ac- 
counts to $36,124,060.99. The surplus fund from which dividends 
are paid now amounts to $35,508,194. With the growth of income 
a corresponding benefit is derived by those who hold the com- 


_ pany’s contracts. 





America’s greatest medicine is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
cures when all other preparations fail to do any good whatever. 
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Literary Notes. 


Mr. Wilbur F. Gordy, principal of the 
North school, Hartford, Conn., has written 
anew “History of the United States for 
Schools,” just being published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. r. Gordy is widely 
known in educational circles as a very suc- | 
cessful teacher, and, since United ‘States 
history has been his specialty, he has | 
prought to his task the result of many years’ 
actual experience in the use of historical | 
text-books. 


That Jerome K. Jerome has a happy 
faculty of 5 iverse nationalities is 
illustrated. by the fact that his books have 
been translated into German, French, Rus- 
sian, and Norwegian. His last book, 
“Sketches in Lavender, Blue, and Green,” 
is already in its fourth American edition. 








It is not generally known that at th® 
time of his death Du Maurier had com- 
pleted two papers giving reminiscences of 
the two celebrated caricaturists with whom 
he was closely associated—John Leech and 
Charles Keene, as well as an account of his 
own career as illustrator. The first of these | 
appears in “ Harper’s Magazine ” for Feb; | 
ruary, and the second will be published in | 
the number following. They will both be | 
accompanied by drawings, some of which | 
have never been published. 


Henry Holt & Co. will issue at once a 
new and cheaper uniform edition of Lady 
Jackson’s “Old Paris” and of her “Old 
Regime,” two books in which the life and 
spirit of the time are cleverly described. 








An important principle, of interest to 
other than ‘teachers, is treated in “The| 
Economy in High Wages for Teachers,” | 
by John Davidson in the February “ Edu- | 
cational Review.” Other leading articles in 
that number are: “ Functions of the State 
Touching Education,’ by Andrew S.| 
Draper; “Religious Instruction in Amer- | 
ican Schools,” by Levi Seeley; “ Student} 
Life at Jena,” by Stuart H. Rowe; “ The| 
Public School and Community Life,” by | 





| avenue, “The Critic ” has taken the entire | 








GT “Sp thewind and dust 

cause painful chap- 3 

ping of the skin. 
Those who are so affec: 

ted should use only a 
re soap. 

P99%2 i PURE 


THe Prooren & Gamace Co... Orn'rs 
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Charles .B. Gilbert, superintendent of |for all time in one’s mind the complete 
schools, Newark, <- Mrs. Stowe, Kings- | Story as it shaped itself in the mind of the 
ley, Longfellow, hittier, Stevenson,|poet? Why should the boy read an ex- 

ordsworth, and other writers are repre- | tract from Hawthorne’s incomparable tale 
sented in it. The illustrations show fine |of ‘The Great Stone Face,’ instead of 
pictures of mythological characters, choice | reading the whole, and ony himself 
originals and copies of famous paintings | thenceforth uplifted and made for all his 
by Millet, Guido Reni, Millais, Titian, and | life manlier by the memorable story ?” 


others. | The areeey of the Prince of Wales, 
e 


Having outgrown its old’ quarters in the | which D. Appleton & Co, have had in 
United Charities building, 287 Fourth | preparation for some months, will be pub- 
ished immediately. The full title of the 
top floor of the Kennedy building, next | book is “H.R. H. the Prince of Wales.” 
door, and its address will hereafter be 289 | An account of his career, including his 
Fourth avenue, New York. Though the birth, education, travels,marriage and home 
two buildings are under the same roof, it | life, and philanthropic, social, and political 
so happens that they are on different mail work. | This is the first time that a life of 
delivery routes, and the change of address the prince has been given to the public. 


should therefore be noted by all who have 
occasion to communicate with the editors American Interests in China. 
Eventually, as it now seems, nothing can 


or publishers. | 
’ ; | prevent Russia from acquiring control of 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline” has been | ali the northern parts of China, while Eng- 
edited by Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr.,| land and France are destined to advance 
Ph. D., for the Standard Literature Series, | from the south, and Germany and Japan 
issued by the University Publishing Co., | will endeavor to secure spheres of influence 
New York, and Boston. Dr. Hale’s intro-|in the populous provinces lying between. 
duction includes remarks on “ Longfellow | So far as the United States is concerned, 
as a poet,” with a full biography. Inre-| the maintenance of the existing Chinese 
gard to the poem, there 1s a clear statement | empire is in no wise to be desired, if onl 
of the historic facts, with the treatise on | the partition of China should not be fol- 


James K. Paulding; “ American Graduate | the meter. There are also valuable “ Sug- 
Schools,” by Hjalmar Edgren ; “ History in | gestions for Study ” 

the German Gymnasia,” by Lucy M. Sal- 
mon. 





| D.C. Heath & Co. announce for immed- 
| iate publication, “The Merchant of Ven- 
Silver Burdett & Co. have issued a/ice,” in the Arden Shakespeare series. 


‘ “Fourth Reader,” in the Stepping Stones | This makes the twelfth play issued in this 


to Literature series, by Sarah Louise Ar-| Series. There are several others in active 


nold, supervisor of schools, Boston, and 


Pears’ 


Which would you rath- 


er have, if you could have 





your choice, transparent 
skin or perfect features ? 
All 


choose one way; and you 


the world would 


can have it measurably. 
If you use Pears’ Soap 


and_ live wholesomely 


otherwise, you will have 
the best complexion Na- 
ture has: for you. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. | 


preparation. 


Mr. H. Phelps Whitmarsh has written 
for the February “Century” a paper en- 


titled ‘‘ The Steerage of To-day,” which is | 
illustrated by a number of sketches by | 


“The Century” artist, Castaigne. Mr. 
Whitmarsh made the voyage from Eng- 
land to America in the steerage of a fast 
Atlantic liner as “No. 1616, Group C.” 


| He is a Boston business man, and has had 
| a varied and adventurous career. 


“Todd's New Astronomy,” published by | 


the American Book Company, is designed 
to meet the requirements of schools and 
students for a practical and scientific text- 


| book in this important and most interesting 
| study. The author has made the book 


deeply interesting by placing more import- 


|} ance on the physical than on the mathe- 
| matical facts of the science. 


The following is from “The Best Liter- 
ature in Schools,” by Horace E. Scudder, 
editor of the “ tlantic Monthly,” and 
managing editor of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series :— 

“It is not necessary to criticise the skill 
or taste in selection of those who compile | 
the ordinary ‘ Reader;’ it is cheerfully 


| conceded that usually much skill and taste | 


are shown. And the real value of many of | 
the selections is freely admitted. They are | 
ood; but why use what is good, when it | 


| is just as easy to have still better, even the | 


very best? Instead of reading a page of 


two of ‘Evangeline,’ why not read the 


whole charming, pathetic poem, and have 





‘Just as 
Good 


as Scott’s and we sell it much 
cheaper,” is a statement sometimes 
made by the druggist when Scott’s 
Emulsion is called or. This shows 
that the druggists themselves regard 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda as the 
standard, and the purchaser who 
desires to procure the “standard” 
because he knows it has been of 
untold benefit, should not for one 
instant think of taking the risk of 

using some untried prepa- 


ration. The substitution 
of something said to be 
“just as for a stand- 


ard preparation twenty- 
five years on the market, 
should not be permitted by 
the intelligent purchaser. 


Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emulsion. See 
that the man and fish are on the wrapper. 
soc. and §$r.0o, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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WOMAN'S DELICATE ORGANISM, |poisses tat would’ be prejudicral to. our | 


trade. Our treaty ports must be kept open 


Nothing Sy Sie veests Is ce deligetn end | to us on the present terms. We have a large 


intricate as the organism of woman, and | - ag 
nothing so productive of good health in | Commerce with these Chinese ports, and 
women as Beecham’s Pills. It would be| there is every reason to suppose that this | 
well for all women to remember that all | Profitable trade will, under normal condi- | 
obstructions, all irregularities, of whatever | tions, have a very steady growth and attain | 
kind, can be positively removed by Beech- | in due time immense proportions. At pres- | 
am’s Pills. They are the stepping stone to joe the great bulk of the Chinese trade is | 
bright eyes, rich, rosy complexion, and |WithEngland. English influence in China | 
everything in fact, that goes to make up makes for the open and liberal policy that | 
happy, healthy, wholesome womanhood. | iS most favorable for the United States. So | 
Becchem’s Pills are for sale the wide world | far, therefore, as our sympathies are al-| 
over and they cost only a quarter a box. lowed to be governed by our interests, it is 


hee plain that we should incline toward the 
Madam or Miss!! This is for You. 


continuance and further development of 
5 : England’s influence and power everywhere 
Beecham’s Pills cure sour, sick, or weak | jn Asia. England has said plainly that she 
stomach, all liver troubles, neuralgias and | will not allow the continental powers to | 
all bilious and nervous disorders. Beech- seize China for purposes of trade monopol : 
am’s Pills stop the unnatural appetite of | and we must heartily join England in this | 
young girls for indigestible substances. | righteous, position. Neither England nor | 
They flush pale cheeks and purify sallow | America could be benefited by grabbing 
or pimply complexions. They quickly 
cure the sick or nervous headaches, the 


Chinese territory ; but both have an im-| 
backaches, the flying pains, the irregular 


| mense interest in Chinese commerce. Our| 

‘ ne acquisition of Hawaii would be directly | 

secretions, and the general debility of weak . . 
women. Beecham’s Pills, by checking | 


useful in helping to keep vom the Chinese | 
nausea and vomiting, strengthen the ex- 


ports.—“ American Monthly Review of | 
pectant mother. They enable women to | 


Reviews.” 

pass the turn of life with ease and comfort.| America and * Manifast Destiny.” 

At all places, under all circumstances,| ‘The real strength of the movement /or| 
Beecham's Pills are worth a guinea a box | the annexation of Hawaii is to be found in| 
to every woman; and cost but a quarter |g national feeling which cannot be under- | 
a box. stood except by those who share init. It is 
a feeling that grows out of our history, and 
that rests upon survivals of faith in the old 
American doctrine of our “ manifest des- 
tiny.” While we were still a small and 
| struggling power, our forefathers had the 
largeness of view to press our boundaries 
further and further to the westward, until 
at length they acquired the splendid conti- 
nental domain which was won not for any 
|immediate benefit they could derive from | 
it, but for a heritage to their children and 
for the future glory of the nation. They in| 
their times met with precisely the same 
sort of opposition that confronts to-day the 
men of large vision and of faith in the fu- 
ture. Most of us to-day are glad that Jef- | 
ferson made the Louisiana purchase, and | 
even that Seward bought Alaska, while | 





in the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


ntamination and all im- 
manufacture - 


is kept free from c 


purities during process of 


hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 


there are also well-informed men ready to | 
say that they think President Grant was 


No More Scrofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood’s. 

‘* When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. _ Get only Hood’s because 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation, 





Spruce 
Bark 


Bed 
Comfortables. 


SPRUCE BARK BED COMFORTABLES* 
A Luxury for the Healthy. 





A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 








And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables are a positive 
necessity to Travellers and Tourists obliged to sleep 
in strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 

Spiuce Bark Bed Comfortables are made of tte 
tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam Spruce 


right and Senator Sumner wrong in the bit- 
ter fight over the question of the annexa- 
tion of San Domingo. The Pacific ocean 
is to be the theater of great events in the 
coming century. The next two generations 
of Americans will insist upon playing a 
large part in those events, in spite of the 
warnings of certain gentlemen now living, 
who shudder at a policy of expansion. fi 
we should embrace the present opportunity 
to bring the Hawaiian islands under our 
flag, posterity would probably be thankful 
to us—precisely as we are thankful to our 
forefathers for their acquisitions.—*Amer- 
ican Monthly Review of Reviews.” 


Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle — a 
e flat, oval one — bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin €& Co., New York. 


IJOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapte: 
to the individual needs of writers. Long 
established. Responsible. Successful 
Instructors experienced and competent 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. It is sent free. Address, 
Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
No 84 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich 
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. A package of platinum wire weighing 
The Famous Continental Hote! | twenty-five pounds and much resembling 
PHILADELPHIA, |ordinary fine polished steel wire, was en- 

By recent changes every room is equipped with tered at the custom house of New York; 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and | the appraiser valued it at $5,000. This is 
apt ty Seen | almost as much as the same weight of gold 
aif on 9 ao would be worth, and the wire attracted a 

100 rooms, $2.50 By sng goaiat $3 00 per day. good deal of attention. A man who viewed 
125 rooms, $3.0 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. | it said that the demand for it had increased 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


| Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap is 
| rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
| made into thin sheets as smooth, soft and pliable as 
| cloth, and in which all the powertul aromatic and 
| balsamic qualities of the spruce are permanently re- 
| tained. 
| _ Nervousness, Insomnia, La Grippe, and ordinary 
Colds are almost completely allayed with a single 
night’s rest between Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables, 
and their constant use is recommended by Physicians 
as an absolute protection and preventive against 
| these ailments. 
| Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables, size 64 x 72 ins., are 
packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined and 
trimmed with silk, and, if your dealers cannot sup- 
ply them, we will ship anywhere in the U. S. or 
Canada, carriage and duty free, on receipt of price, 
$2. Money refunded if not satisfied, 


Booklet containing testimonials sent free 2m request. 


THE KING-JONES CO. (Dept. T. N.), 


Toronto, Canada, 


JONES & CO. (Dept. T. N.), 
Niagara Falis, N. ¥.. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








Ewropgan Pian. 
100 rooms, gp perday. 125 rooms, 
125 rooms, $1.50 perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. | 
( oo) with bath, $2,00 and upward. | 
Steam Heat included. 


L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 


3.25 per day. | 





SOSSS SEECHEHEBHY 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 43d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shop d thea’ e 
Baggage to ond roen tid St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. q 








@ like Sapolio-They waste 
them-selves to make the world 
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Lyons Silks. 


Olga and Glace Poplins, Check | 


Poplins, Fleur de Velour, Peau 
de Soie, Barre Stripes, 


Plaid Taffetas, 


Printed Foulards, Rongeants, White 
Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. Novelties for Bridesmaids 
Dresses. 


roadway AS 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and terrifory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses. 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men’s suits, $4.00 to $15.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00. Men’s pants The to $4.00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 














The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic ana Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS 


“Tae NAME THe GUARANTER ™ 
Official Outfitters to the 


Athletic Club, and School Teams of the U.S. | and intermission of fever. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE ) 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER (Chain) -_ 1898 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports. 


A.G.SPALDING @& BROS., 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Washingon. 





‘School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, | Boston, Mass. 

















ding College, |la grippe, we secure him relief from pain 





greatly; much more platinum, crude or 
manufactured, was coming now than 
four or five years ago. Much of it comes 
from Russia and Colombia, and there is a 
small production in this country. In 1896 | 
at the San Francisco and Philadelphia | 
mints about 200 troy ounces of platinum | 
were found mixed with the gold. Very| 
much of the platinum used is in electrical | 
apparatus. 
The Wellman Polar Expedition. 


The Wellman plan is quite similar to that 

of Lieutenant Peary, except that it uses 
Franz Josef Land as a base of operations | 
and employs Norwegian seal and walrus | 
hunters instead of Eskimos. July 1 the 
|arctic steamer Laura, which has been se- 
| cured for the expedition, will leave Tromsoe 
and after taking on board at Archangel, in | 
the White sea, a large pack of the best Si- | 
berian draft dogs, will steam to Cape Flora, | 
where she will probably arrive between | 
August 1 and15. Establishing there a sup- | 
| ply station, with scientific investigators left | 
in charge, ‘the geographical party of six| 
| men will at once push northward, hoping | 

| to winter at or about Cape Fligely, ia | cures stomach trouble, and increases the 
Payer reached in 1874. The following} flow ‘and richness of the milk. 

spring a dash will be made for the pole. | Sold by All Druggists. 
Foon Fligely to the pole the distance is | 
| §50 Statute miles. While the aim of this ex- | 
| pedition is to reach the pole, if possible, in | 
geographic work it hopes to determine the | 
|area and characteristics of the now un-| 
| known northern parts of Franz Josef Land, | 
| and in the scient*fic field to make valuable | 
observations, particularly in gravity and/| 
| magnetism, in which it will have the co- | 
operation of well-known scientists and an 
|equipment of the latest instruments.— 
|“ American Monthly Review of Reviews.” | 


. 
For RELIEVING THROAT DISEASES, | 


| COUGHS AND HOARSENESS, use “ Brown's | 
| Bronchial Troches.’ Sold only in boxes. | 
| Avoid imitations. 

| ‘ | 
| “There is,” said the teacher, “another 


| kind of nouns—the abstract nouns. What 
| are these?” asked the teacher of a bright 
| little girl. 
“ Don’t know,” was the answer. 
“ You don’t know!” exclaimed the teach- 
“ Well, it’s the name of something you | 
}can think of, but can’t touch. Who can | 

give an example?” 

“ A red-hot poker,” said the boy at the 

end of the bench. But the teacher said he 

| was wrong. 


MOTHER 
STRENGTH 


can only come from 
proper food and 
carefulness in diet. 
Baby strength de- 
pends on mother 
strength, PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic, is the ideal food for 
the woman who expects to become—or 
who is—a mother. 


Pabst 


The “BEST Tonic 


is the most nourishing, and the most 
easily digested of foods, and helps to di- 
gest other foods. In addition, it is a 
gentle, soothing tonic,calms nervousness, 














Tnis Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


| One of the attractions of the Paris ex- 
| position in 1900 will be a huge picture of 
the coronation of the czar. The canvas 
will contain 200 nearly life-size portraits, 
| and edd devices will be resorted to in an| 
effort to produce an atmosphere of realism. | 


An-Antidote to the Two Great Symptoms. | 
The value of Antikamnia consists in its | 


eee cet tile mona indicat tents | WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
| i, SETS, TOILET SETS. 


While endeavoring to rid 
| typhoid, intermittent or malarial fever, or | with $5, $7 and S10 


| working a cure. 
- FREE orders. Now is your chance 
| short, in this drug a most useful antidote | « 


We have, in 
to get orders for our Teas 
to the two great symptoms—Pain and | Coffees, etc. 
Pyrexia. | Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 2 
aa ’ Bd 4 S, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
—* Medical Ragen, London, Eng. | per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
bye — oo the my — has| Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
made no substantial progress should pause gee : 
and contemplate the fact that a new brick | stamps and we will send — quater 
cotton mill, having from 7,000 to 10,000 | pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
spindles, and owned exclusively by colored | you may select—‘“‘ The School Journal,” 
"yay is nearly completed at Concord, | 
.C. It will be in operation by April 1. 
“A monument to the enterprise and thrift 
of the colored people of the old North 
state,” some say—and such it is. 


During the Teething Period 
Mrs. Wins.ow’s Sootninc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD. 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED, 


s | our patient of his neuralgia, rheumatism, 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, «6 





lg ao “a — ye ji —- READERS will confer a favor by men- 
world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- | tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
ng 








ing Syrup,” and take no other 


kind. Twenty-fi 
cents a bottle, — 


mnnicating with advertisers. 
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WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. 


This work contains between 3000 and 4000 examples and problems. 
These are thoroughly graded, and they are especially numerous in the 
important chapters on Factoring, Fractions, and Radicals. 

Teachers wishing to become acquainted with this superior work will 
be afforded every facility. Terms for introduction reasonable. Cor- 
respondence invited. 


LEACH, 








SHEWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


No. 204, POE’S GOLD BUG 


AYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES is constantly enlarged by the 
addition of well-edited new numbers. The series is not confined to college en- 
trance requirements, but aims to include one or more works from every English 

classicauthor. The following have been published since January 1, 1898: Tennyson’s 
The Princess ; Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, 7. V7., XX//.,and XXJV., Plato’s Crito ; Ouida’s 
A Dog of Flanders; Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite ; Hawthorne’s Snow-Image, The 
Great Stone Face, Little Daffydowndilly; Poe’s Gold Bug; and Kingsley’s Water- 
Babies. A complete catalogue will be sent on application. 








MAYNARD, TIERRILL, & CO., 29, 31, and 33 E. roth St., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


New York. 


J. D. WILvtiams, AGT., H. I, SMiTH, AGT., 14 Ashburton PI., Boston. 








The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RicuHarp A, McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World, Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $4 sollinnsctettgunaaa 


For further information a 
or to the Head office of the 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


ation apply to the nearest agent 
mpany, 





E supply all the publishers School 
Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing 
Net and Mailing iierand one a ——~ eae 


mailed gratis on 
application to ; . 4 


»* 
»* 
»* 
»* 


= THE BAKER & TAYLOR 60,, 


Wholesale Books, 


5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





“ The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines 
entered its 18th year September, 1897. In itssphere itis 


A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading-matter your table 
may be, you should not fail to take and read the oldest 
and best educational monthly magazine in the United 
States. Allarticles printed in EDUCATION are 





NATURE STUDY SONG BOOK. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE 


109 beautiful songs of nature: also 
selections from poems of the best 
American authors. Songs for all 
special occasions: “Bird Day,” 
It is contributed to ants ee by many of the leading * Arbor Day,” : May Day,” &e. 
educators of the © progressive teacher can 


ay. , ; ‘ 
ciaed to G0 Without %t. , 7 -—.-] price. $3.| Lhe best musical talent have contributed 
Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. to its pages. 











STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 


KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @® 
qreay one. Methods approved b 
leading educators. Exper: apeed hs 
competent instructors. 
sparetime only. hree eau 
preparatory, business, college. */ 

An opportunit 


We willsend copies at the following prices: 


Stiff Board Covers - - - .30 
Japanese Sea Moss Cover .40 
POSTAGE - - - - - 8c. 


Send 38 cts. in stamps for sample copy 
us Jor Jurther information. 


Art and Nature Study Pub. Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


~SEN 
TaROAT EAE 


BREA TH PERFUME 
aq and Ola 





Write 








Good tor Youn 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer School 
of Medicine. A regular Med- 
ical College, holding sessions 
rom March to September. 
Four years’ graded course. 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer. 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 


W.F. Waugh, A.M.,M.D.,Dean 


the 
SUMMML 2 2st Ses 
PRACTICAL BOOKS 


on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 
working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
Subjects, Suited to the use 
of Teachers in 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 





Circular on Application. 


WILLIAS T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Warren Street, New York. 

















Mrs. Young's Lecture. 


Asst. Supt. Mrs. Ella F. Young gave her annual lecture 
Feb. 12, under the auspices of the Teachers’ Club and the 
Ella F. Young Club. Mrs. Young certainly had reason to 
be proud of her audience, which crowded the Central music 
hall. Supt. Lane, in introducing her, said that her experience, 
training, and success in the educational field qualified her to 
speak authoritatively on any subject. 

Mrs. Young, taking the subject of “ Values,” began by say- 
ing that her remarks were to be suggestive, not conclusive, 
and she compared herself to the etcher who made a few bold 
strokes, and left the foundation paper to do its work. Her 
foundation paper, she said, was childhood. The traditional 
view of education is, that book learning belongs to the few, 
and thus an aristocracy of intellect is developed. People of 
leisure and money employ clerks to do their work for them, 
so education becomes a mérchantable article; people say to 
their children, “ Now, you must study, so you won't have to 
work,” not considering intellectual pursuits as work. 

In this country the conditions are changed, so that the lei- 
sure class of to-day are likely to be the poor of to-morrow. 
The financial success of the uneducated often gives rich people, 
who can well afford to keep their children at school, the idea 
that if a child is unwilling to avail himself of the intellectual 
feasts spread before him in the school-house, it does not mat- 
ter much. He can be taken out and put to work. 

Mrs. Young called the course of study a remarkable con- 
glomeration. There are, she said, two theories for simplify- 
ing it, and yet retaining its essential features. These theories 
are correlation and centralization. The class teacher must 
correlate by taking a large survey of the field and massing all 
studies in one beautiful, harmonious whole. The normal 
school is the correlating station, but the sound which comes 
from it is not of joy, but of woe, at the futility of the attempts 
which are made. 

If there were fewer heads there would be less waste. As it 
is, teachers are only cogs in the wheel, because they are not 
allowed to be individual, but must obey their principals and 
superintendents. The great question is, “ Who should make 
the course of study?” The board combining with the princi- 
pals? Not while there is such a diversity of opinion. At one 
time the question of reform seemed easy of solution. A re- 
quest was sent out by the board members, asking for the 
opinions of principals. That seemed an easy way to arrive 
at a general sentiment. But no second request was ever sent 
—the fertility of the teachers’ brains discouraged men from 
jurther attempts to arrive at a common basis. The two prin- 
cipals’ clubs are the result of desire to discuss ways and 
means. If the teachers appointed a committee to change the 
course of study, they would be dominated by their own com- 
mittee, just as they are now dominated by their superintend- 
ents and principals. 

The day is far distant when the teachers and principals will 
counsel together, but such a day must come, if the schools are 
to be an expression of the theory of government. The trou- 
ble is, we do not know how to discuss; personal feeling in- 
terferes. The classes are too large. If a teacher possesses 
strength and a willing heart, she is loaded down. It is con- 
sidered extravagance to permit a good teacher to teach a 
small class. The teachers in the high school complained of 
the size of their classes until students from the universities 
were put in to relieve them; but no class in the high school 
will ever be small enough, so long as children are herded in 
the primary and grammar grades as at present. The reports 
give each teacher an average of forty-five pupils, but the aim 
is to put fifty-four in every room. The authorities congratu- 
late themselves upon reducing the number from sixty-three 
to fifty-four, instead of deploring the fact that there are as 
many as fifty-four. Social conditions will never be improved 
while a child has the personal attention of his teacher one 
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minute in an hour. 
counts. 

In the past, commercial values predominated in reading. 
The child read by imitation, or emphasized a word which the 
teacher had called his attention to by skilful questioning. 
But now the commercial value is being forced out, and self 
put in, so reading may be an expression of the child. 

A boy in the seventh grade was drawing a winter scene. 
One of the trees, which he had intended to be in the back- 
ground, was very conspicuous. He was questioning his 
teacher for some advice about a remedy for his error. He 
was not a bright boy, and had little skill as an artist, but for 
the time being he was an artist, trying to realize his concep- 
tions. 

A second-grade pupil read a selection, and then listened to 
the reading of it by another pupil. Then he rose, and said, 
“T didn’t make it mean what I think it means.” That child 
was also trying to realize his own conceptions. Several 
teachers were discussing some drawings. One, in criticising 
the masses of crude color and other deficiencies, intimated 
that the child’s work should show the result of the teacher’s 
clear conception of the subject drawn. The second teacher 
thought that between the beginning and the end, the self-ac- 
tivity of the child should be shown. She considered experi- 
ment and guessing helpful. The third held that the energy 
of the teacher should be directed toward cultivating the 
growth of the strong; the large number that was not strong 
proved that they should be taken from school and put to reg- 
ular work. The fourth, rather deprecatingly, said she had 
once agreed with the first two; but now believed that results 
should not be duplicates of teachers’ conceptions, but the 
child’s own. Each picture meant something to its creator, 
and so she tried to draw from him thé meaning which he had 
meant to express. She found, after a while, that even the 
dullest responded to the good and beautiful influences around 
him, and continually made his concept clearer to the ob- 
server. 

Drawing has given the children more means to express 
themselves. Scissors, blocks, and various implements have 
released the little hands from the slate and pencil, which Mr. 
Howland called “the pillory and thumbscrew.” The aim of 
manual training is not to drive boys to trades, and keep them 
away from the overcrowded professions, but to increase the 
value of their workin every department. Girls are not taught 
the domestic arts in the public school to train them for ser- 
vants, but for the purpose of teaching them the values of food 
and hygiene. 

Mrs. Young ended with a warm commendation of the pur- 
poses of the Teachers’ Federation, and the recognition it was 
claiming for the value of the teacher. 

Mrs. Young has further endeared herself to the teachers 
by her sympathy with their petition for a larger salary. She 
said, at a board meeting recently, that she was unable to hold 
an institute in her district because nearly every teacher was 
taking lectures after school, each course costing anywhere 
from $1.00 up. They had found their salaries as grade 
teachers inadequate, and had to help them out by copying. 


M. E. FitzGerald. 


It is not the seat, but the occupancy, that 





The buildings and grounds committee of the board of educa- 
tion at its last meeting, passed resolutions ordering the architect 
to prepare plans for the erection of a school for the use of blind 
children. It also instructs Supt. Lane to submit to the board, a 
report on the history of the attempt to establish a school for in- 
structing the blind, and the opinion of the attorney of the board as 
to the authority of the board to carry on a school for this class of 
children, “Five years ago,” said Supt. Lane, “the council set 
aside $50,000 for the purchase of asuitable site and the erection 
of a building. A site was purchased in west Nineteenth street, 
for $17,000, but nothing further has been done.’ Mrs. A. 
Sampson said that 100 children that are now being educated at 
state institutions, away from home, would be admitted the first 
day. 
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A Lecture by Miss Locke. 


Miss Locke gave a lecture on art, illustrated by a stereopti- 
con. It was given at the La Fayette school, and the audience 
hall was a lesson on what can be done in the way of decoration 
by the use of very inexpensive materials. American flags were 
draped here and there. At either end of the platform was a 
statue; one, of the “ Venus de Milo”; the other, the “ Winged 
Victory.” They were on elevations of some sort, draped with 
American flags. Back of them were numerous palms; whether 
the palms were always there, or had been brought in to do 
honor to the occasion, I do not know. The statues were of 
plaster-of-paris—the dollar size. On either side of the hall 
were rows upon rows of the drawings of the children, sym- 
metrically arranged. The lecture, of course, was interesting. 
It was principally upon Greek art. Miss Locke took great 
pains to emphasize the idea that the Greeks were as common- 
place in features as we are; and the enlarged views of heads 
she presented would indicate that they were much more com- 
monplace. Where did the expression, “As beautiful as a 
Greek god,” originate? I wondered after seeing three or four 
of them. Miss Locke does not take it for granted that “ every- 
body knows,” but gives explanations so that the fifty or sixty 
who do not know, may be a little more enlightened next time. 
We all like to hear her, no matter what her subject, because 
her strong individuality emphasizes everything she says. She 
called attention to the large waists of the female figures sup- 
porting the portico of one of the Grecian temples, and said: 
“ Large waists and large brains go together,” a physiological 
fact which should be investigated. The figures which orna- 
mented the prow of a vessel suggested “ the rush of a Chicago 
woman.” In speaking of the Acropolis, she said it was “a 
wonderful hill; Oh, a wonderful one!” She wished the men 
would close their ears, because she was going to say something 
which they might not like to hear, but she must tell it because 
it was historical. “The whole hill was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of women.” The men gallantly took their fingers out of 
their ears and applauded. ‘“ We Chicago people must live the 
life of Chicago—get away from Boston and New York, and 
from trying to be Europeanized.” After the lecture was 
finished Mr. Speer made a happy little speech, which he 
finished by saying: 
confined to the ancient Greeks,” and walked off, leaving us to 
draw our own conclusions. 


A Reception for Miss McGinley. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Club gave a reception for Miss 
Therese McGinley, who is to go to Greece for a couple of 
months. Preliminary to the “ reception” was the presentation 
of the “ peace flag” to the club by Miss Locke. Mrs. Ober 
gave a short talk on parliamentary law, and Miss Goggin 
moved that the club take a drill for half an hour before each 
meeting, each member to take the chair in turn, adding, that 
since we expected an increase in salary, we might feel able 
to afford the luxury of some fun. The members looked as if 
parliamentary law was hardly the form of fun they could best 
appreciate; but Mrs. Ober, who is to conduct the drill, gave 
us to understand it was a “ lark’; so we are enjoying the pros- 
pect of being enlightened and amused at the same time. Miss 
Reed read a “ God speed” to Miss McGinley, picturing her 
amidst the scenes we have heard so much about. Miss Mc- 
Ginley, who is dear to the hearts of all teachers for her untir- 
ing and successful efforts for the pension bill, responded, and 
deplored the absence of her brother, who is consul in Greece, 
and a bachelor. Then came the ice-cream and cake, and a 
general good time. 

Miss Goggin, who is treasurer of the club, has the faculty 
of making every one feel at home. A newcomer, though not 
seeing a familiar face, knows there is some one to give her 
a friendly word and a warm hand-clasp, so does not feel her 
isolation so much. 


The Chicago Supplement given with THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL of January 22 was so thoroughly appreciated that 
this will be made a regular feature. The supplement¢will 
be issued with one number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
each month. 


“The worship of Pallas Athene was not: 


The Institute of Education. 


“The Institute of Education” promised a very interesting 
program, and. charged ten cents admission. The hall was 
crowded, and many teachers stood throughout the proceed- 
ings. The meeting was something of a disappointment, as 
none of the plays materialized, owing to the difficulty of get- 
ting the material to the hall, and the length of time it would 
take to “play.” The teacher who had charge of the “ best 
readers” gave a few illustrations of her plays, at Mr. Watt’s 
request; but the ear test was not as successful as it might have 
been, because the children were from different rooms, and cer- 
tainly could not recognize each other’s voices, not having heard 
them. The lesson in percentage was excellent. Blocks two 
inches square were used for all illustrations. Mr. Watt sup- 
plemented the lesson by a percentage lesson with a string. 
He asked the teachers present a question, and received a vari- 
ety of answers, much to the delight of the boys of the percen- 
tage class who stood behind me. 

The reading was only fair, considering that the “ best read- 
ers” from different rooms had been selected, and we did not 
hear how these results were produced. I noticed in the audience 
a number of Catholic Sisters. It is a good sign when schools of 
all denominations unite in listening to good methods. I know 
a Catholic priest who has no parochial school because he cor- 
siders that the public schools, supplemented by Sunday-school 
do all that is necessary; he says his people are under expense 
enough without being obliged to pay double school taxes.. 


Mr. Delano’s Talk. 


Mr. Delano is giving short talks to the teachers in his dis- 
trict. On his last rounds he gave memory tests. Now he is 
giving tests in rapidity. He gives a sentence of three words, 
and wants it written in five seconds. He said children are 
unable to infer. He went into a room and threw some paper 
at the children in the first seats, expecting, of course, they would 
distribute it; but they didn’t; some of it was allowed to slide 
onto the floor. From that, he judged that the children were 
unable to infer. No telling what they did infer; probably, that 
the dignified man, of whom their teacher stood in such awe, 
had suddenly become insane. (Mr. Delano took pains to ex- 
plain that he didn’t throw the papers at their heads.) He said 
in other rooms he gave the children in the front seats paper, 
saying that he was in a hurry; but they never made a move 
until the teacher gave the word of command. Every teacher 
sympathized with the teacher in charge, and one listener spoke 
up and said: “ Probably the teacher was more particular be- 
cause Mr. Delano was there.” He admitted that; he is always 
ready to take a common sense view of things; he wanted more 
rapid work; thinks children do not work up to their full capa- 
city, consequently do not grow. He suggested that children 
run instead of walk. When I think of my boys, with hob-nailed 
boots, running to the board I shudder for the safety of the chil- 
dren in the room below, and breathe a sigh of thanks for a 
top-story room. “ Chicago rush” in the school-room among 
larger children is rather dangerous. He said that Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris used to give “silence” as one of the essentials of a 
good school; but Mr. Soldan, of St. Louis, rather opposes that 
idea. 

O dear, we are so anxious to please that I suppose we will 
feel uncomfortable if “ quiet reigns supreme” any more. Mr. 
Delano has a pleasant, quizzical way of speaking which puts us 
all in good humor, and does a great deal toward putting us in 
a proper frame of mind to carry out his wishes. 


Federation Meeting. 


At the meeting of the Federation, Prof. Cochran was allowed 
five minutes to speak. He assured us that victory was ours, 
which made us all smile, hopefully or dubiously; but soon he 
pitched into the higher-salaried officers, and accused them of 
crowding the life and substance out of the grade teachers. At 
these remarks there was consternation in the camp of the officers 
of the Federation. The entire sentiment of the organization 
is against a cut in anybody’s salary. We want our own raised. 
The speaker was brought to order, and only allowed his five 
minutes. He said he was a friend of Mr. Lane’s, and trying 
to put “ back-bone into him.” (None of us liked that, I assure 
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you; we were fond of our superintendent.) Teachers formerly 
were as if strait-jackets bound their souls; but now they were 
encouraged to speak out. He managed to say a great deal 
in his allotted time. Miss Goggin offered a resolution, to the 
effect that no attack be made on’ any employee; no progress 
could be made by attacking persons or office. Everything had 
been done in a calm, dignified manner, and at this late hour 
no aggressive measure would be taken. We had the sym- 
pathy and consideration of all. The mayor was our best 
friend. The board members and council were with us, and 
money was being found right along. The Federation was 
asked what its wish was with reference to the summer insti- 
tute. Almost to a woman they voted for the first school 
week. Miss Goggin arose and dramatically said: “No, ladies; 
when the petition comes around you will sign for last week 
of vacation because your principal favors it and does not wish 
the poor children to be deprived of a week of school.” But 
they laughingly said, “No.” Each principal was to be sent 
a paper asking for number of teachers eligible for 8, 9, or 10 
years’ salary. A list.of principals who refused the information 
is to be given to the Federation. It appears that some princi- 
pals refused to allow their teachers to sign*the petition for an 
increase of salary, but fortunately nearly every principal, and 
certainly every one who has any conception of what a teacher 
does, encouraged the timid-hearted to go ahead. The statistics 
furnished by the teachers, with reference to salaries, were said 
to be untrue in some cases, but each teacher who had furnished 
any testified to their truth, and had personal letters from the 
senders to back her up. There is surely a mistake somewhere. 
No compromise will be accepted, although a teacher in my 
neighborhood said that an increase of one dollar a month 
would be thankfully received by her. By the way, the schools 
with lady principals are rapidly coming to the front. The 
Forestville, under Miss Holbrook and Miss Newbecker, is be- 
sieged by those wishing to hear good literature and ratio work. 
The Talcot, under Miss Burke, and the Adams, with Miss 
Schjoldager at the helm, are the rallying places for the rural, 
as well as city, visitor. Visitors wishing to see decoration 
carried to the highest state of perfectiqn, as well as to hear ex- 
cellent work in all branches, go to Miss Shaver’s school. The 
pupils of Miss Dunne’s school govern themselves to an extent 
which is almost incredible. The schools under the direction 
of women are nearly all beautifully decorated, and the prinei- 
pal usually puts her hand in her pocket and foots the bill. 
There are exceptions, of course, but they are not numerous. 





Col. Parker on Geography. 


The principals were entertained and instructed by a lecture 
on geography by Col. Parker. After he had finished a page 
some one in the back of the hall called out, “ Please read that 
again, and louder.” He responded, “ Well, I must be making 
progress when I am asked to speak louder.” And those who 
had heard the colonel, when inspired by his subject, appreci- 
ated the force of the remark. He told how every study was 
related to geography, but as yet this study was in a chaotic 
condition. 

The text-book was a mass of unrelated facts. The only hope 
was in the student teacher who would investigate for herself. 
Maps were more harmful than useful. The only map should 
be one drawn by the teacher, no matter how incorrect. 
A field excursion one day a week, for the entire school year, 
would be invaluable. Some teacher in a place not far from 
Chicago ‘was asked why he did not take his pupils into the 
field to study, and he said that there was nothing to study there. 
Col. Parker gave a detailed account of the material to be found 
in the immediate vicinity of the man who could see nothing. 
“We see but what we have the gift of seeing,” was brought 
home very forcibly to us by the colonel’s remarks. He was 
asked to take charge of a “ round table,” and called upon some 
lady who teaches geography in the normal to open the discus- 
sion. She said a hole and a hoe were all that was necessary 
to teach children a number of geographical facts. A hill was, 
to some people, simply an elevation; but to others the forma- 
tion and character of each hill was as different as possible. 
Sympathy with the people of a country was better than being 
able to name the rivers and cities of the country. Sympathy, 
not in the sense of being sorry, but understanding them. 
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A teacher in the high school gave as his opinion that the 
time taken by pupils in learning Latin and algebra in the 
grammar schools had better be used for geography. If, after 
a year and a half of algebra and four years of Latin in the high 
school, they were not prepared for admission to college, there 
was something wrong with the high school teaching. He 
understood that what was learned in the grammar school in 
these two branches was of very little assistance to the high 
school] teacher. 

Mr. Hatch said it was impossible for a traveler to represent 
any portion of what he had seen without the language or signs 
which would make it intelligible to those to whom he was 
trying to show it. A map was this interpretation. 

Another principal said that if a knowledge of the character 
of the surrounding country was any test, an Indian was the 
highest type of man. Col. Parker said that was a physiologic- 
psychological question; he would only say there was a differ- 
ence of brains. Savages looked after their needs just as we 
do; when the needs get beyond a desire for food and shelter, 


‘brain begins to develop. 


Another principal asked if, in learning about contemporan- 
eous history, as Col. Parker suggested, it would not be well 
to learn the geography of the places mentioned. Col. Parker's 
response was, “ By all méans! Children should leave high 
school with a good image of the whole earth, and correlate it 
with everything else.” 

Another principal then said he thought that a great deal of 
the difficulty in teaching geography arose from the teacher’s 
knowing too much and giving too many details. He differed 
with the high school teacher about Latin and algebra. They 
were teaching mathematics and language, and therefore en- 
gaged in a worthy work, even if it did not count in the high 
school. 

Mr. Bartholf arose and said it was one of the principles of 
good teaching to place no incorrect forms before children. 
If that was so, how justify incorrect maps drawn by teachers? 
Col. Parker said: “Is there a correct map to be found?” Mr. 
Bartholf said he was not prepared to say; but at any rate the 
book maps were certainly more nearly correct than those 
drawn by a teacher; and quoted Col. Parker’s “ No matter 
how incorrect, if drawn by a teacher.” Col. Parker defended 
himself by saying that a teacher’s representation was a correct 
one, of whatever she was trying to bring out; and her personal 
influence was tremendous in the doing of it. 

Mr. Hill said that a map should be accurate; and if not cor- 
rect, those in the book were at least the best money could buy, 
and so should be used, and not the one teacher-drawn. What 
if a person should say, “ The Parthenon was a most beautiful 
building. I will not show you the picture, but draw one my- 
self; or, Robert Burns wrote beautiful ballads, but I will sing 
one of my own?” Col. Parker: “ Well, it would be a good 
thing if the teacher could draw the Parthenon or make a bal- 
lad.” And with that he had to be satisfied. The discussion 
is to be taken up next time, and will no doubt prove very inter- 
esting, since Col. Parker is to be there again. 

> M. E. F. 





Home Work for Girls. 


The Chicago Kitchen Garden Association is attempting to 
get the board of education to establish in the schools a depart- 
ment for girls which will correspond to the manual 
training department for boys. The board, after some 
discussion, gave permission to the association to try 
the experiment of educating girls in home duties, in 
the Kozminski school building, the newest in the city. Two 
rooms are used for the purpose—one representing the kitchen 
and the other the rest of an ordinary house. In the kitchen are 
two long tables, upon which are twenty gas burners, used for 
the stoves and ovens. Each section of the tables has a burner, 
a set of drawers for cooking utensils, and a sliding seat. The 
demonstrations in cooking are made on a range, while the 
girls follow the process on their burners. 

In the housekeeping department the girls are taught the care 
of bedrooms, dining-rooms, and other rooms; also the art of 
sweeping rooms, washing dishes, and the like. 

The principal of the school is highly pleased with the work, 
and hopes to have the board of education make it permanent. 








Chicago Public Library. 


By E. F. L. Gauss, Assistant Librarian. 


Universal is the admiration and most generous the comment 
of the beholder upon the new home of the Chicago public 
library. A home at last! What is most wonderful is the fact 
that, but a comparatively short time ago, the ground where 
now the triumphal arches of the magnificent building 
are reared, was a part of an Indian post, belonging to the Fort 
Dearborn Military Reservation. 

It may be that there are defects, both architectural and prac- 
tical, but the building surpasses all the library buildings of the 
old and new world. There are buildings of its kind superior 
to it in gorgeousness, but it is a question whether this quality 
is an advantage in a library building. The plainer the sur- 
roundings are in an educational institution, and in the halls of 
learning and study, the more pleasing they are to a truly studi- 
ous mind, and the less they distract the student from the real 
purpose of the institution. 

The exterior style of the structure is classic, as far as its re- 


quirements would permit. In its entire impression, the Greek 
patterns are predominant; specifically the Doric, coupled with 
the Romanesque of the Renaissance. The effect produced by 
this combination is fine and striking. 


Regarding the size of the structure, which is far from being 
a pile, as a newspaper, in the midst of an enthusiastic eulogy, 
has called it. An adequate idea can be formed by considering 
that in length it occupies the entire stretch between Washing- 
ton and Randolph streets, and in width, the half block between 
Michigan and Wabash avenues. This speaks better than dry 
figures. Being so close to the building on the east, from which 
direction alone the whole can be viewed, or seeing it only from 
the north or south on Michigan avenue, the beholder has a 
slight impression of the monotony in the vast length of the 
building, and involuntarily the idea suggests itself that this 
might have been relieved by a grand entrance on the east 
front, breaking the sameness in the long line. Unfortunately, 
the entrances had to be placed where they are, by agreement 
with the abutting property owners, who insisted on their loca- 
tion. 

As to the interior, words are insufficient to describe this re- 
sult of long years of planning and toil on the part of the wise 
and faithful men, by whom the execution was entrusted by the 
people. 

The main hall is like the entrance to a fairy palace from the 
“Arabian Nights”; and the impression is enhanced by the 
gem-like glittering of the mosaic work in the walls, the stair- 
case, and the ceiling. Our gaze is attracted and held every- 
where alike, and we know not what first to admire. There is 
the roomy hall itself, surrounding us and reaching upward 
through the entire height of the building, with its white walls: 
before us the grand staircase leads to the upper stories 
and above is lost to the eye; overhead, we have 
its wide-spanned arch and lofty bridges. All of these 
and everything around us (save some grill work, chiefly for 
ornament and screening) is constructed of white Carrara mar- 
ble, finely veined, “ statuario venato,” inlaid with glass mosaic 
and mother-of-pearl, in graceful and ever-varying patterns. 

The inside arch of the portal bears, in mosaic, emblematic 
figures and well-known names of ancient literature: Livy, 
Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Plato, and Homer. The grand arch 
of the staircase perpetuates the names of our great American 
writers: Irving, Hawthorne, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, and 
Longfellow. Looking upward, directly in front, is a tablet 
bearing the words which tell an important story, anent the in- 
tellectual development of the country: 


Born MDCCVI.— Benjamin Franklin— Died MDCCXC. 
Founder of the Circulating Library. 


To the left, facing south, is a quotation from Victor Hugo in 
translation, the obscurity of which has called out some com- 
ment: “A library implies an act of faith which generations 
still in darkness hid, sign in their night, in witness of the 
dawn.” Considering the flowery possibilities of the French, 
and the somewhat deep, not to say dark, style of the author, 
who ever seeks to find the most expressive figures for the 
thoughts, the meaning of the inscription is soon clear to the 
thinking mind. On six other tablets in this room are found 
the names of the following leading English authors: Scott, 
Burns, Tennyson, Gray—Thackeray, Eliot, Bulwer, Dickens— 
Swift, Johnson, Sheridan, Lamb—Coleridge, Hood, Moore, De 
Quincey—Wordsworth, Pope, Byron, Shelley—Macaulay, Gib- 
bon, Carlyle, Hume. Between these tablets are the further 
inscriptions, quotations from Bacon, Milton, and Barrows, 
respectively: ‘The real use of all knowledge is this: that we 
should dedicate that reason which was given us by God for 
the use and advantage of man.” “A good book is the pre- 
cious life blood of a master spirit embalmed and treasured up 
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on purpose to a life beyond life,” and “ He that loveth a book 
will never want a faithful friend, a wholesome counselor, a 
cheerful companion, an effectual comforter. 


To the east and west are large side apartments, separated 
from the main room only by graceful, elliptic arches. The 
under parts of these arches also have fine, mosaic arches, be- 
tween which are read on the east, the names of Dante, Tasso, 
Galileo, Cervantes, Moliere, Corneille, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Schillert and on the west, those of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Newton, Defoe. In 
the inside apartments, above the columns and arches, tablets 
are inserted in the walls, bearing in the original languages wise 
sayings of the literary nobility of all lands and all times, in 
Chinese, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and even in the hieroglyhpic 
characters of ancient Egypt. 

Space will uot permit me to go into details of the rooms and 
equipments ot the departments. Suffice it to say, that the 
practical requirements have everywhere been duly considered, 
and all modern improvements have been brought into requi- 
sition. Besides the stock rooms fitted up now, having a ca- 
pacity for 600,000 volumes, there are also extra rooms for fu- 
ture growth, so that in all, the new edifice has a full book- 
shelving capacity of over 2,000,000 volumes. The library to- 
day contains over 220,000 volumes, among which are a large 
number of very costly and rare works. The circulation last 
year was 1,771,404 volumes, which places it at the head of all 
libraries in point of use. 





Chicago Educational Associations, 


Chicago Institute of Instruction.—President, W. E. Watt. Graham 
school; secretary, O. F. Milliken, Fallon school. Regular meeting on the 
third Saturday of each month in Handel! hall. 

The Committee of Sixty.—President, Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago 
normal school ; secretarv, Mrs. M. L. T. Baker, Agassiz school. Regular 
meeting on the fourth Saturday of each month, in the board of education 
rooms, Schiller building. 

Cook County Teachers’ Association, O. T. Bright the Woman’s Temple. 

Chicago Teachers’ Club.—President, Jennie Goldman ; secretary, Mary 
E. Marshall. Meets the second Saturday of each school month in room 
412, Masonic Temple. ; 

Chicago Principals’ Association.—President, A. G. Lane (suot. of city 
schools) ; secretary, Ella C. Sullivan (Prin. Goethe school) ; regular meet- 
ing, first Saturday of each school month, 10:30 A. M., at Schiller theater. 

George Howland Club.—President and secretary, Charles S. Bartholf, 
Burr school ; regular meeting, first Saturday of each school month, 1 P. M., 
at Palmer house. : 

Ella F. Young Club,—President, Harriet N. Winchell (Prin. Tilden 
school) ; secretary, Cora E, Lewis (Prin. Belle Plain school), Regular 
meeting first Saturday of each school month, 12.30 o'clock, at Kinsley’s. 

Chicago Teachers’ Federation.—President, Miss Elizabeth K. Burdick ; 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth Frazier, Harrison school. Regular meeting 
fourth Saturday of each school month, 10:37 A. M., Handel hall. 

Chicago and Cook County High School Association.—General meet- 
ings of the association in Orpheus hall, at 10:30 A. M., on Saturdays, Nov. 
13, Jan 15, March 19, May 14. Section meetings in the board room of 
the board of education, Thursdays at 3:15 P.M. 

Pres. A. F. Nightingale, asst. supt. of Chicago high schools, has ap- 
pointed the following section and sub-section committees for the school 

year 1897-98: 

Foreign languages: Spencer R. Smith, chairman; Josephine Mack, sec- 
retary; John P. Heminger. Meetings May 5, Oct. 6, 1898. 

History and Literature: Lucy L, Wilson, chairman ; Florence Wilkin- 
son, secretary ; Ellen W. Dennis, Meetings May 12, Oct. 13, 1898. 

Sciences: Fred R, Nichols, chairman ; Fred C. Lucas, secretary ; Douglas 
C. Ridgley. Meetings May 19, Oct. 20, 1898. 

Mathematics and Civics : Edward F. Hall, chairman; C. A. Patterson, 
secretary ; S. V. Robbins. Meetings May 26, Oct. 27, 1898. 

Sub-section meetings in one of the committee rooms of the board of ed- 
ucation, Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3:15 P.M. 

Latin and Greek: Spencer R. Smith, chairman; Ada C. Zarbell, sec- 
retary; Alma S. Fick. Meetings Nov. 4, Jan. 6, March 3. 

French : Josephine Mack, chairman ; Mary S. Fay, secretary; Mary B. 
Phillips. 

German: J. P. Heminger, chairman; Clementine Faber, secretary ; 
Minna Kambh. Meetings Nov, 18, Jan. 20, March 17. 

History: Lucy L. Wilsen, chairman; Lillian Thompson, secretary ; 
Frances L. Potter. Meetings Dec. 2, Jan. 27, March 24. 

English : Ellen W, Dennis, chairman ; Florence Wilkinson, secretary ; 
Alice F, Osgood. Meetings Dec. 9, Feb. 3, March 31. 

Mathematics: S, V. Robbins, chairman; Mary Zimmerman, secretary ; 
C. A, Patterson. Meetings Dec, 16, Feb, 10, April 7. 

Civics and Political Economy: Edward E. Hall, chairman: Robert E. 
Cutter, secretary ; Edward Palmer. Meetings Nov. 2, Jan. 11, March 8. 

Physics: Fred R. Nichols, chairman ; George L. Voorhees, secretary ; 
Benjamin F. Ellis, Meetings Nov. 9, Jan. 18, March 15. 

Biology : Fred C. Lucas, chairman; Edwin E. Hand, secretary; Fred 
B, Maxwell. Meetings Nov. 16, Jan. 25, March 22. 

Physical Geography : Douglas !R. — chairman ; Louella Chapin, 
secretary; Ralph E. Blount. Meetings Nov. 23, Feb.1, March 29. 

Geology and Astronomy: James R. Dewey, chairman; Mabel Sykes, 
secretary; Charles S. Peet. Meetings Dec. 7, Feb. 8, April 5. 

Drawing : Rosemary MacGinnis, chairman; Mary E. Younglove, secre- 
tary; J. B. Dibelka. Meetings Dec. 14, Feb. 15, April 12. 


Music: Gabriel Katzenberger, William Apmaijoc, Henry W. Fairbanks. 
Pedagogical Club, University of Chicago, Dr. John Dewey. 
Primary Teachers’ Union, Kindergarten Club. 












Board of Education Meeting. 


The payment of,teachers’ salaries was delayed this week in 
Manhattan and the Bronx because members of the finance 
committee of the borough school board refused to sign the pay- 
rolls. Mr. Little, chairman of the committee, explained at the 
school board meeting, Wednesday, that the reason for the 
committee’s refusal to sign was a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the amounts certain teachers were entitled to under the 
July 14 schedule. Instructions had been sent out to principals, 
he said, to add $12 and $42 to some teachers’ salaries where the 
amount should have been $72. 

Mr. Anderson, of the board, claimed that the trouble was 
due to a difference of opinion as to the meaning of the sched- 
ule, and moved that the board instruct the finance committee 
to sign the pay-rolls at once, so that teachers may receive their 
salaries without further delay. Any claims which individual 
teachers may have on account of a difference in interpretation 
of the schedule may be put in as separate bills, and, if agreed 
to, paid next month. Mr. Anderson’s motion prevailed 17 to 
3, Messrs. Little, Ketchum, and Maclay voting in the negative. 

The questions of the amended salary schedule which was 
near adoption last December came up, but was postponed un- 
til the next board meeting, when it will undoubtedly be adopt- 
ed and become the law for Manhattan and the Bronx. This 
schedule retains the examination feature, fixes male principals’ 
salaries at $2,750, $3,000, and $3,250, respectively, and 
women principals’ salaries at $1,700, $2,000, and $2,300; and 
cuts down male first assistants from $2,250 to $2,160. 

The following are its more important features: 


THE PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE. 
PRINCIPALS, MEN, 


II I i a a ha a oe iar ee a as $2,750 
Principals who have taught three years at a minimum 
salary shall be entitled to apply for................-- 3,000 
Principals who have taught for three years at $3,000 shall 
Se Ot A Wc ica cscnkeosneheeawanes 3,250 


Provided, however, that men principals who have super- 
vision of thirty or more classes shall receive the sum 
of $250, in addition to the salary to which they are 
entitled by these by-laws, and those who have super- 
vision of nine classes or less shall receive not more 
ME 1s i0N.c40dseundesacaaweahauséeleensunehs sue aes ees 2,500 


SE A ee a ne ee ee re: $1,700 
Principals who have taught three years at minimum sal- 
SS hk. OR er errs 2,000 
Principals who have taught three years at $2,000 are enti- 
gy OR SR ly a eer ee 2,300 


Provided, however, that women principals who have su- 
pervision of thirty or more classes shall receive the 
sum of $300, in addition to the salary to which they 
are entitled by these by-laws, and those who have 
supervision of nine classes or less shall receive not 
GE CLs ctbucascusonetasuesasesees oeececcetoes 1,500 


SALARIES OF MEN TEACHERS. 


NN i I oni nk kc nko ttn se we chee set $720 
Grade 1.—Minimum salary for regular teachers......... $1,080 
Grade 2.—Those who have taught three years in "grade I 
re a Serre 1,350 
Grade 3.—Those who have taught two years in grade 2 
OR IE OP I on nna cticcccinceuasanccess 1,620 
Grade 4.—Those who have taught two years in grade 3 
i ee Oe NY Bo ode occa wencecuesondenscauen 1,890 
Grade 5.—Those who have taught two years in grade 4 
eT Ee Pe ee 2,160 
SALARIES OF WOMEN TEACHERS. 
OA NEE EE 55 5 os sided pnncdedbesededsdeus ua $504 
Grade 1.—Minimum salary for regular teachers.......... 573 
Grade 2.—Those who have taught three years in grade 1 
Sie Ge WW NE Bieiionid ic vas cncencesnansasss 726 
Grade 3.—Those who have taught two years in grade 2 
ee rrr 873 
Grade 4.—Those who have taught two years in grade 3 
PS CHIE BD BOI COE ook nin csncscsdcdcdcccer evens 1,056 
Grade 5.—Those who have taught two years in grade nt 
are eligible to apply for....-......+.seeeeseeeeeeess 


For women teaching boys’ classes in the 4th, 5th, 6th, “aaa 
7th years, $60, and for those teaching mixed classes in the 
same years, $30 shall be added to the schedule salary. 

For women teaching boys’ classes in the 1st, 2d, and 3d 
years, $30 shall be added to the schedule salary. 

All teachers now in service of the board of education who, 
on the date at which this schedule shall become effective, have 
taught for less than $573 per annum jor ten years, may apply 
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for advancement to $726 in one year after that date, and those 
who, on said date, have taught for less than $573 per annum 
for five years, may ‘apply for advancement to $726 in two years 
after that date. 

Men teachers who have taught for two years at $1,260, may 
apply for $1,350 in one year. 

Men teachers who have taught for three years at $1,335, may 
apply at once for $1,620. 

Women teachers who have taught for three years at $564, 
may apply at once for $726. 

Women teachers who have taught for two years at $720, may 
apply at once for $873. 

Substitute teachers shall be paid at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty cents per day of actual service. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTIONS, 


All advancement of principals from one grade of salary to 
the next higher shall be based upon a meritorious record as to 
efficiency in the grade from which advancement is sought. 
Such meritorious record shall be ascertained by merit and fit- 
ness. 

The record for “ fitness” shall be based upon reports of the 
superintendents of the general standing, character of instruc- 
tion, and management of the principals’ schools. The “ merit” 
shall be determined by a written examination inthe general 
knowledge of the candidate in the methods of teaching the sub- 
jects of instruction which they supervise; also in such subject or 
subjects as the applicant may select, which broaden the general 
culture of a principal in any direction, as well as in distinctive- 
ly school work. The result of the examination of the record 
of the applicant for “ fitness”’ shall count 50 per cent. in the 
general average, and the examination for “ merit,” 50 per cent. 
in order to entitle the principal applying for advancement he 
must, on such examination, obtain a record of not less than 
75 per cent. Failure to pass an examination shall not preclude 
a further examination in any succeeding year. 

The admission or promotion of teachers to tach of the five 
grades referred to in section “C,” shall be based upon an ex- 
amination to establish the “fitness” and “ merit” of the ap- 
plicants, which shall be ascertained and determined in manner 
following: 

The “ fitness ” of the candidate shall be determined by an in- 
quiry and examination in relation to the following matters, 
namely: (1) Personal characteristics, in which shall be in- 
ciuded morals, habits, temperament, and health; (2) Record 
as a teacher as shown by the reports of the city superintendent 
and assistant superintendents during the period covered by 
services in the grade from which advancement is sought, and 
by statements, both oral and written, of the principal or prin- 
cipals under whom the candidate may have taught during such 
period as to results cbtained by him or her in the attendance, 
scholarship, discipline, or promotions of his or her classes; 
(3) The personal qualifications as a teacher, namely: ability to 
impart instruction to classes, ability to maintain discipline, 
familiarity with the by-laws, rules, and regulations of the board 
of education applicable to class instruction and discipline. 

The “ merit” shall be determined by a written examination 
in the general knowledge of the candidate in the methods of 
teaching the subjects of instruction which will be required, and 
also in such subject or subjects as the applicant may select, 
which broaden the general culture of a teacher in any direc- 
tion, as well as in distinctively school work; and the use of the 
English language and grammar shall be considered in deter- 
mining the value of the applicant’s work. 

The written record of the examination, both as to “ fitness” 
and “ merit,” shall be preserved. 

The result of the examination for “ fitness” shall count 50 
per cent. in the general average, and the examination for 
“merit,” 50 per cent. 

Examinations for advancement in grades shall take place 
during the month of October in each year. 

All principals and teachers in the service of the board of 
education who, at the time this by-law becomes effective, re- 
ceive less than the minimum salary as determined in section 
““C,” shall be entitled from and after the above date to receive 
such minimum salary without examination, except principals 
who have supervision of nine classes or less. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


The schedule of annual salaries for special teachers shall be 
as follows: 

For special teachers of manual training (freehand and me- 
chanical drawing, constructive work in paper, clay, wood, etc., 
and color and design); special teachers of foreign languages: 
special teachers of cooking, and special teachers of phono- 
graphy, minimum salary, $1,000, and at the end of two years’ 
meritorious work (to be shown by examination similar to those 
herein above provided in the case of regular teachers), $1,200. 

For special teachers of sewing, minimum salary, $800 and at 
the end of two years’ meritorious work (to be shown by ex- 
amination as above), $1,000. 
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For special teachers in shop work, the same salaries and 
rules as for male teachers shall apply. 

For special teachers of music, minimwm salary, $1,200; at the 
end of two years’ meritorious work (to be shown by examina- 
tion similar to those herein above provided in the case of reg- 
ular teachers), $1,400. 


TEACHERS IN KINDERGARTEN. 


Probationary year, $540. 

Minimum salary, $630. 

After three years of minimum salary, they shall be eligible 
to apply for $726, and thereafter shall be subject to the same 
rules as to salary, as regular women teachers. 

The same rule as to advancement in grades of salaries for 
regular teachers shall be applied to teachers in the workshop 
and kindergarten. 


INCREASED WORK OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The report of the borough superintendent for the month of 
January showed 211,509 pupils enrolled, an increase of 12,- 
534 over last year, and an average attendance of 180,844, an in- 
crease of 10,414 over last year. Pupils taught in half-day classes 
number 14,774, an increase of 623 over the preceding month; 
pupils refused admission on account of lack of accommodations 
numbered 1,304 during the month. 


JASPER A MEMBER OF THE BOARD. 


Supt. Jasper took his seat formally in the borough board 
Wednesday. He will have a voice in all proceedings, but no 
vote. 

Associate Supts. Jameson and Davis were appointed to rep- 
resent New York at the meeting of superintendents at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Feb. 21 to 23. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Theodore B. Barringer, principal of P. S. 52, was appointed 
principal of P. S. No. 1, pending trial of the case against the 
suspended Prin. O’Neil, of the latter school. 

Miss C. C. Vanderbilt, of P. S. 154, was transferred to take 
charge of the study room oi the girls’ high school, at a salary 


of $900. 

Susan M. Burchell, Charlotte Kemna, B. V. Car- 
penter, and Ida M. Bloomfield were appointed substitute 
teachers of sewing. 

The board voted $200 for books for the library of the truant 
school, and Julia Bern was appointed to teach the boys’ class 
in that school, at a salary of $726. 3‘ 


Central Board Organized. 

The board of education of New York city met last Monday 
for purposes of organization. G. Howland Leavitt, of Queens, 
was chosen temporary chairman, and Jacob W. Mack, temporary 
secretary: By unanimous vote, Charles Bulkley Hubbell was 
elected president of the board, and A. Emerson Palmer, perman- 
ent secretary. J. Edward Swanstrom, of Brooklyn, was made 
vice-president. 

C. B. J. Snyder, the present encumbent for the old city of New 
York, was elected city superintendent of school buildings, at a 
salary of $4,000. Letters were read from the corporation counsel 
in reference to laws now before. the legislature relating to the em- 
ployment of teachers in the boroughs of Queens and Richmond. 

The board then adjourned and at once convened as trustees of 
the College of the City of New York and organized by electing 
the same officers as the central board. The following were ap- 
— members of the executive committee: Otto T. Bannard, 

orace E. Dresser, John E. Eustis, Hugh Kelley, G. Howland 


Leavitt, Henry W. Maxwell, Frank Perlet, H W. Teft, and 
A. S. Webb “ sates ee 


The board, as trustees of the Normal college, organized by the 


election of the same officers. The following were appointed 
members of the executive committee: Jacob W. Mack, John G. 
Agar, William Greenough, John McNamee, Nathaniel A. Pren- 
tiss, agg? A. Rogers, j. Edward Swanstrom, John R. Thomp- 
son, Dr. Hunter, ex-officio. 

The board appointed Messrs. Mack, Kelley, Eustis, Swan- 
strom, and Maxwell a committee to furnish supplies and consider 
nominations for chief and assistant clerks of the board. 


Supt. Skinner on the Training of Teachers. 

State Supt. Skinner, in speaking to the Association of Grad- 
uates of the State Normal Schools, said: 

“TI believe in professionally trained teachers, and I believe in 
protecting the teacher in his chosen profession. 

“Is the educational problem to be used asa political football? 
If so, God help New York. The state has provided state nor- 
mal schools, and has said that graduates shall have a diploma 
that shall entitle them to teach in the public schools without 
undergoing an examination. Some of the cities in the state 
have taken advantage of the rule, notably Greater New York. 
The courts have decided that all public schools are state 
schools, and therefore the schools of New York should be no 
exception to the general rule. Any man or woman holding 
a certificate from a state normal school should be allowed to 
teach in the schools in New York without undergoing an ex- 
amination, as well as in the other cities. The state normal 
schools provide a uniform method that all the examinations 
in the world cannot do. The professional teacher is the best 
teacher, and that is what the state normal schools turn out.” 
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Work of the Central Board. 


The new board of education, as all know who have followed 
the proceedings of the newly-organized borough school boards, 
will be dominated by the reform delegates elected from the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. There are nineteen 
members of the entire board, and of the eleven who vote come 
from Manhattan and Bronx, ten,—Mr. Kelly, being the only 
possible exception,—may be counted upon to vote as a unit. 
These ten delegates, The School Journal has learned, are deter- 
mined to have the best man who can be found for superintend- 
ent of the schools of New York city, whether he comes, as 
one puts it, “from New York, Brooklyn, Bronx, Richmond, 
or California.” And what is more, the ten are in no hurry to 
select a superintendent until the right man is found. _ 

The only reason for haste in the selection, according to a 
well-informed member of the ten who has just come from Al- 
bany, where he canvassed the matter thoroughly, is the possi- 
bility of the legislature’s passing an act giving Mayor Van 
Wyck power to remove members of the board. There is now 
no such possibility. Hence, the board will take its time to se- 
lect a superintendent. 


A LEADER WANTED, NOT A FOLLOWER. 


“We shall not do anything till we find exactly the right 
man,” said one of the delegates from Manhattan. “ We are 
determined to get a progressive, educated man of modern 
ideas. We want a superintendent who will lead the board, not 
one whom the board will be obliged to lead.” 


FIXING THE REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHERS. 


One of the most important duties of the superintendent of 
schools in Greater New York is to fix a minimum standard 
of excellence for teachers and schools. The dominating re- 
form element want a progressive man, who will fix the mini- 
mum standard high—a man who will support the board in its 
endeavors to induce the borough superintendents to make a 
high maximum standard of excellence. A man, as one put 
it, ‘who cares for the schools more than for political wire- 
pulling and the drawing of his salary.”” This the majority of 
the board are determined to have. Further than this, the 
majority have not definitely outlined their line of action 
in the central board. 


REFORMS IN MANHATTAN AND THE BRONKX.. 


The reforms begun in the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx will be carried out by the new school board. 

First among these is the adoption at an early date of the 
amended December salary schedule to take the place of the 
schedule of July 14, under which the schools are now working. 

Second, the introduction of manual training in every school 
and its gradual application until all are working on the lines 
laid down in the manual. This the members of the board do 
not expect to see accomplished all at once, but they hope that 
much progress will be made within the next two years. 

Third, thev will demand the establishment of the so-called 
culture test for teachers;—that is, that all teachers applying for 
promotion and increase in salary must show by written exami- 
nation that they are doing something in the line of personal 
improvement. To meet the objection of teachers that such an 
examination may be used as a club in the hands of prejudiced 
or unfair superintendents, the reformers have provided in the 
charter for a board of examiners, to be selected by the central 
board of education, with the approval of the city superintend- 
ent. Examination questions, alike for all, will be framed by 
the borough board of superintendents. These will be placed 
in the hands of the board of examiners, who will be selected 
for their impartiality, education, and general ability, and who 
will have little or no personal knowledge of those taking ex- 
aminations. Each candidate’s answers will be preserved, so 
that they may serve as a protection to the teacher, as well as 
an evidence of fitness for promotion. From the results of the 
examinations eligible lists will be formed impartially by the 
examiners. 

Fourth, the reform board will require a more thorough ad- 
ministration of the schools by the superintendents. They will 
demand the placing of a premium on excellence in particular 
schools and teachers, and a more definite method of determin- 
ing merit and demerit. Teachers will not be kept for months 
waiting to know the results of their examinations. 

NO MONEY, NO SCHOOLS. 

“ What will be the result should the board of estimate and 
apportionment refuse to allow the amount required by the 
board for conducting the schools of Manhattan and the Bronx 
during the coming year?” was asked a prominent member of 
the school board. “Will any changes be made in the teaching 
or supervising force in consequence?” 

“No change will be made,” was the reply. “ All superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and teachers will remain. When the 
money gives out, the schools will simply close, until we can 
get more money; that is all.” 


Special Meeting Friday to Vote on Salary Schedule. 

A special meeting of the borough school board of Manhattan- 
Bronx was called for Friday, Feb. 25, to vote a the proposed 
salary schedule for teachers givenelsewhere. The School Journal 
goes to press too early to report the results of the meeting. 

















Teaching in Primary Grades. 


(Interesting discussion by the New York Suburban Educational Council.) 


Be What are children in the primary grades capacitated to 
learn? Do our courses of study furnish children with the 
instruction which their minds require?” were topics discussed 
by the superintendents and principals of the New York Subur- 
ban Educational Council Saturday. 

Prin. D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, opened the discussion, 
“We find a strong tendency in young children to remember 
literally,” said he. “This suggests that we should be ex- 
tremely careful in paraphrasing. Pure diction is of the utmost 
importance in primary grades. We should use this tendency 
to store the child’s mind with gems of poetry, which, if not 
fully comprehended at the time, will remain with him to be 
understood later, and at the same time unconsciously elevate 
his diction. 

“We find, also, a strong tendency to imitate. Because of 
this we should'teach in the primary grades more by doing and 
less by talking. Where we have to talk, let the teaching be 
done by story-telling, rather than by mere words. 

“We find a strong tendency to rhythm and music among 
young children, yet we reserve our expensive music teaching 
for the high school. This is a mistake. 


“Children respond most readily to the nearest motive. We 
make a mistake when we put a high motive in the dim future 
before the child, instead of one not quite so high, but in the 
immediate future. This is an argument for such devices as 
rolls of honor, stars after children’s names, etc. 


“Young children love variety. They also have a strong 
natural tendency to observe natural objects. These facts should 
be taken into consideration in arranging nature studies in pri- 
mary courses. 

“ When children express themselves naturally they do so 
with freedom. May there not be too much grammar in our 
language lessons, too many ruled lines in our writing lessons, 
and too much exact perspective in our drawing lessons, in 
order to get the best results? Children should be encouraged 
in self-activity to do something, to make something. 

“In our primary courses there should be continuity, correct- 
ness, and the encouragement of self-activity. They should be 
broad in suggestion, limited in detail, and moderate in require- 
ment; yet, we do not so much need better courses of study as 
teachers who will broaden the courses in presentation, and who 
will teach to develop manhood and character.” 

Supt. C. E. Gorton, of Yonkers, amplified the remarks of 
Mr. Preston in favor of storing the minds of young children 
with memory selections from the best literature. He is in 
favor of fable and folklore in primary courses. In drawing 
there should be more of color work, presenting objects as they 
appear. Education, while not neglecting culture material, 
should be made as practical as possible. 

Supt. Spaulding, of Passaic, thought that cut-and-dried 
methods of teaching ‘are responsible for much of the lack of 
spontaneous thought and activity in the school-room. 

Prin. Preston asked Supt.,Gorton where he would begin 
work in physical culture. The reply was, in the first primary 
grades. Supt. Gorton’s idea of color work is not so much ana- 
lytical as synthetical. Let the child draw and color the object as 
he sees it. Teachers of primary grades should be women of the 
broadest culture, and they should be given all the freedom 
possible in their teaching. 

Commissioner J. S. Cooley, of Glen Cove, L. I., thought a 
mistake is being made in omitting oral spelling from school 
courses. 

Interesting remarks were made by Supt. Marcellus Oakely, 
of Belleville, N. J., Supt. I. E. Young, of New Rochelle, and 
Prin. A. A. Yates, of Mariner Harbor. Prin. C. E. Morse, of 
East Orange, presided. 

Each person present was given a copy of the following ques- 
tions to fill out and return to the secretary, J. M. Grimes, Mt. 
Vernon, the answers to which will be tabulated and discussed 
at a future meeting of the council: 


1. What application are you making in your schools of ‘‘ child study’ ? 

2. Do you give scientific tests of the sense perceptions ? 

3. Are you keeping a systematic record of observations and tests ? 

4. Do your teachers keep a list of observations and character study of 
pupils to report to you, or the next teacher in charge? 

5. Please give suggestions, based upon eyperience, that you know will 
give good results in the line of applied ‘‘ child study.” 

6, Kindly give suggestions which you believe would give good results in 
the line of applied ** child study.” 


New York Teachers’ Meetings, 


Feb. 25.—Teachers’ Co-operative Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation, Bloomingdale hall, East 60th street, 4 P. M. 

Feb. 25.—Teachers’ Building and Loan Association, Room 
1001, Presbyterian building, 5th avenue and 2oth street. 

Feb. 28.—Association of Female Assistants in Grammar De- 
partments, P. S. No. 19, 225 East 27th street, 4 P. M. 
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The Delay in Paying New York City Teachers. 


The comptroller refused to issue checks for the January salar- 
ies of teachers in Manhattan-Bronx, and the pay rolls were sent 
back to the office of the board of education. This action was 
taken because of the refusal of the finance committee of the bor- 
ough board, headed by Mr. Little, to sign the pay rolls except 
under protest. Mr. Little claims thet under the law certain 
teachers of boys’ classes should have been paid at the rate of $72 
extra, where they were allowed only $12 and $42 extra, in the in- 
structions to principals sent out by the clerk of the board of 
education. 

A conference between the comptroller and the members of the 
borough board was arranged for 10 ofclock, Thursday at the 
office of the latter. It was stated that all pay neg | 
those of the night schools—unaffected by the alleged errors woul 
be passed at once and that teachers on these rolls would be paid 
immediately. 

If new rolls have to be made out to correct the alleged errors 
it may be ten days before the teachers on these new rolls will re- 
ceive their salaries. 

Principals have been told to await special instructions before 
making out February pay rolls. 


The City College Club. 


The regular meeting of the club was held Feb. 19, with Vice- 
president Werner in the chair. Among those present were 
Ex-commissioner Holt, Tutors Legras and Naumburg. Prin. 
Hess, of No. 30, Mr. Bernhard, of No. 21, Messrs. Garrett, 
Knox, Kinkeldey, Editor Abarbanell, Inspector Shack, Dr. 
Briggs, and J. C. Byrnes. 

Bernard Naumburg read a paper on “ Some Educational Ex- 
periences in the West,” reminiscent of a trip made last spring 
to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wheeling, Ohio, Chicago, Denver, 
and Salt Lake City. The speaker gave an interesting review 
of education in all its stages—primary, grammar, high school, 
college, and university. He finds the West in the van of educa- 
tional progress—radical, but on conservative lines. 

The paper was discussed by Editor Abarbanell, Dr. Briggs, 
Prin. Hess, Manual Trainers Garrett and Knox, Inspector 
Shack, and others. 

Mr. Bernhard sketched the plan by which he proposes to use 
the phonograph as an educational aid. 

H. G. Schneider, of No. 90, discussed the need for the pre- 
servation of the college as a means of opposing the materialis- 
tic and practical tendencies of latter-day education. 

collation was served, and the members and their guests 
dispersed after a most pleasant evening. 

Next month, March 17, Mr. Jos. Bernhard, of P. S. No. 21, 
will read a paper on “ The Phonograph as an Aid to Language 
Study,” and will illustrate his views by phonographic selec- 
tions. 

March 17 will also be the annual meeting for the election 
of officers. 


New Sckool Buildings. 


The plans for public school No. 168 to be erected on ro4th and 
105th streets, west of First avenue, have been completed, The 
building will be five stories high, of fireproof, steel’skeleton con- 
struction, with a frontage of 150 feet on each street. The Ple- 
mum heating system is to be used. The contract price is $296,444. 

The building is so planned as to bring the assembly-room in 
the center of the block. By this means, large open courts for 
recreation are formed on either front, adjacent to the streets. 
The first story will contain the boys’ and girls’ play-rooms, two 
kindergarten rooms, and the offices of the medical inspector and 
the janitor. The seconi, third and fourth stories are to be 
divided into sixteen class-rooms each. The fifth story will pro- 
vide for manual and physical training, a library and a reading- 
room. 

On March 1, 
addition to the 
street, Brooklyn. 
in height. 


round will be broken for new buildings as an 
astern District Industrial school, South Third 
The buildings will be of brick and four stories 





Pres. Chas. B. Hubbell will present to the board of education, 
on behalf of the N. Y. Association for the Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-mutes, an offer to provide and maintain, at its 
own expense, a department in the Normal college for the in- 
struction of teachers of deaf-mutes. 


Prof. J. Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, delivered his inter- 
esting lecture on “ Industrial Art and Manual Training” be- 
fore the Y. M. C. A., at 7 East 15th street, Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 19, in this city. 


The salaries of Long Island City teachers have not been paid 
since October, and many of the teachers are suffering from 
lack of money. Before consolidation, the city failed to sell 
revenue bonds to meet the expenses for the last two months of 
the year. Some of the salaries were increased by the retiring 
board, for no apparent reason, and Pres. Bowley says that the 
school fund this year is not large enough to pay ordinary ex- 
penses; much less increased salaries. The finance committee 
of the board will consult with Comptroller Cole? about pay- 
ment for the past two months. 





